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It Has What It Takes to Win Your Choic§ » 

A thrilling sight and a marvelous flight await you in the new 194 Clas 
Taylorcraft now ready for your inspection. You'll instantly enthus 
over the sleek new cowling so beautiful and modern in desig 
the relaxful comfort of chair height seating—the two doors 
the generous room—the new adjustable ventilators—and th 
increase of 50 lbs. in useful load capacity . . . You'll be amaze 

by the cabin quietness resulting from scientific sound-proofin _ 

and the newly engineered single under-cabin exhaust whi vote: 

reduces motor noise to a smooth rhythmic purr. . . Yes — am _ 

the quick, eager response to the controls the fine balano ort 

and handling ease — the buoyant lift and snappy pick-up wil deriv 

truly delight you with Taylorcraft performance . . . Add tod =: 

this the fact that Taylorcraft's safety record is first in its Oper 


neerii 


and you have the important reasons why you'll choo 


most wisely by deciding to fly and own the new 194 
Taylorcraft 65. 


New 50-55 and 60 H.P. models are 
also available powered by Lycoming, 
Continental or Franklin motors. 


Get Complete Performance Details, today! 


Write, today, for descriptive literature 

and name of a nearby Taylorcraft dealer. Priced’ 

Let us arrange for you to see this beauti- 

ful ship and take a demonstration flight. the lor 
7 


TAYLORG AVIATION CORPORATION Retaae 


Dept. 104 Alliance, Ohio Pasko 
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The new Aeronautical Fok 30215 foe. | 
e 
contains jor pone ee 


A group of Parks Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing graduates now employed by Lockheed 
greet Oliver Parks on a recent western tour. 


Do you hope to make important contributions to the gory of aviation—and to advance 
ne of the choicest positions in the industry? If so, you'll be interested in the Aeronautical 


gineering Course at Parks. 


re’s why! The Parks Aeronautical Engineering Course includes 3522 hours of instruction — 
e than are required for graduation from the average four-year university course! 


ass and laboratory instruction in the Aeronautical Engineering Course includes: 


922 hours of Mathematics, Physics, Engineering Mechanics, Elements of Mechanics and 
other basic subjects. 

780 hours devoted to the application of basic principles in the solution of engineering 
problems in such subjects as Airplane Design and Stressed Skin Construction. 
1056 hours in Aviation Mechanics, acquiring knowledge and developing skill in the shops. 

300 hours in Engineering Drawing. 
394 hours are given over to background or orientation courses. 


With the completion of the new Aeronautical Engineering Building and two new dormitories, Parks 
has increased the school’s physical plant to 18 Buildings, all of which are de- 
voted to aeronautical training exclusively. More than ever, Parks is equipped to 
assure you the highest type of specialized training in Aeronautical Engineering. 


The universal acceptance of Parks graduates by the aviation industry, and 
their subsequent record of success, is your assurance of the value you can 540 hours 
derive from the high educational standards set by Parks. etiallan 


The coupon below will bring you detailed information on all four courses airplane design 


offered by Parks Air College — Professional Flight and Executive, Aviation 
Operations and Executive, Aeronautical Engineering and Maintenance Engi- 
g 8 
neering. Send a postcard request for catalog and bulletin, or use the coupon. 
2 hours 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 4 basic courses 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


a 


@ Accredited by the Superin- , Parks Air College 
tendent of Public Instr “a East St. Louis, Illinois. Section PA-11 
of the State of Illinois, it” Please send me details of Parks four major courses 


in commercial aviation training. 
Name. . , ‘ ; .. Age 
Address 
City 


State 








WHAT THIS EMBLEM MEANS 
TO NON-SCHEDULED FLYING 


.»» more than just another emblem— it is the identification 
mark of determined and inspired private pilots and plane 
owners, banded together in a progressive group called the 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Do you know how powerful our group of private flyers and 
aircraft owners really is? Have you ever stopped to realize 
that we are numerically vastly superior, both by count and 
hours in the air, to any other class of pilots... that we fly 


more passengers and operate more airp!anes than the gov- 
ernment and transport industry combined? With this 
tremendous strength there is no reason to doubt our ability 
to cope with the immediate needs of private flying. We 


These and Many Other Objectives Can Be Obtained Only By 
UNITED AND ORGANIZED CO-OPERATION! 


The AOPA was formed to get ACTION! 


MUST and SHALL have: |. Greater safety. 2. Increased 
landing facilities. 3. Low-cost insurance. 4. Elimination of 
high tension lines and obstructions at airports. 5. Technical 
research in improving the performance, without increasing 
the costs, of private aircraft. 6. Complete and informed 
recognition by the Federal government of the vital needs 
of our private flying activities. 


It is constantly at work learning what 


things are holding private flying back, and is now having those things rectified. The 
AOPA, soundly financed and operated by a professional staff, is sponsored by 
some of the most renowned private plane owners and pilots in the country. Already 


the AOPA has a membership of qualified 


ilots and owners from all the 48 states, 


Canada, Cuba, South America, England, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Canal 


Zone. 


Because the AOPA is run for flyers by flyers, the membership is restricted 


exclusively to aircraft owners or pilots who have soloed. 


-SEND IN YOUR APPLICATION IMMEDIATELY! - 


The charter membership fee is $3.00 per year. It entitles qualified pilots and aircraft owners 
to all privileges, aluminum membership card, gold lapel insignia, emblems for car or aircraft, 
and a one-year subscription to our official organ. Executive Headquarters: 1424 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Address applications or write for literature to: 


MEMBERSHIP HEADQUARTERS: 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


C. Townsend Ludington, President 
Philip T. Sharples, Vice President 
Alfred L. Wolf, Secretary 
Laurence P. Sharples, Treasurer 


AND 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


Gill Rebb Wilson, 
Executive Consultant 
J. B. Hartranft, Ir., 
Executive Secretary 


Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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In addition to the training offered at ROOSEVELT 
AVIATION SCHOOL, its location on ROOSEVELT 
FIELD is a decided advantage. Here in an atmosphere 
of never ending aviation activity, you will find 200 
planes permanently hangared and serviced; you will 
find 40 buildings devoted exclusively to the aviation 
business; you will find 45 operators and their em- 
ployees doing everything from a minor repair to a 
complete overhaul; you will find every type of plane 
from everywhere coming for inspection and service; 


POPULAR AVIATION 


you will find the Eastern Divisional Headquarters of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority engaged in issuing 
certificates to planes, pilots and mechanics; you will 
find advanced students, under an Instructor, over- 
hauling, repairing and rebuilding licensed planes of 
every kind that must be kept flying; you will find a 
complete faculty, each member of which is an experi- 
enced expert in the subject he teaches. You will find 
that these advantages cost you nothing, but add a 
great deal to the value of ROOSEVELT TRAINING. 


WINTER CLASSES START JAN. 2, 1940 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL —at Roosevelt Field, 


Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 


> | Without obligating me, send details of course checked: 


0 SOLO PILOT 
0 PRIVATE PILOT 


C COMMERCIAL PILOT 
O AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 
© MASTER AIRPLANE & ENGINE MECHANIC 


O LIMITED COMMERCIAL PILOT 
O AIRLINE TECHNICIAN 
O MASTER AIRPLANE MECHANIC 


O AIRCRAFT DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION (© COMBINATION FLIGHT-MECHANIC 


Street Address 


...Age 


State......... P.A.-Mev. '39 


Roosevelt Aviation School 


Accredited by the U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority. ... Licensed by the State of New York 


AVIATION TRAINING AT ITS BEST 


SIGN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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The other day we were asked a question by a friend of ours who flies all over creation. 
‘‘Why,’’ he wanted to know, “‘doesn’t Gulf get up a list of airports selling Gulf 
Aviation Gas so a fella can know where to get it—say, in Arkansas?’”’ We said, “Why 
not?’’ and got one up before he could say ‘‘contact!’’ We’d like for you to have a 
copy, if you want one. Just send a card to 
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MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 
Mer. Guli Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CAT-SKINNING DEPT. 





Remember your daddy telling you ‘‘There’s 
more’n one way to skin a cat!"’? 

Well, there’s more than one way to re- 
fine oil, too. First, there are ordinary 
methods, used by everybody. But, in addi- 
tion, there's Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor pro- 
cess used only on Gulfpride. This extra, 
almost-magic refining process digs down 
far deeper into the 100% Pure Pennsyl- 
vania...removes still more sludge, carbon- 
formers, and dirt. 


BRAIN-TWISTER A LA BEDOUIN 


The problem this month is not new . ..far 
from it. But it still manages to trap about 
4 out of every 6 people we try it on 
An old and wealthy Arab had two sons 
This being the 20th Century, instead of a 
ak wa, * * ty *> 
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camel each of the boys had a racing plane 
and they argued continually about whose 
plane was the swifter, much to the dis- 
gust of the old man. 





When the father died, as sort of a post- 
mortem protest, he left his entire estate to 
the son whose ship would prove slower in 
a race from el Giaghbub to Buseima. The 
ensuing race, of course, wasa fiasco. What 
with climbing, gliding, and circling, it 
took the boys several weeks to cover the 
first few miles to the Sima oasis where 
lived a celebrated wise man. 

But when they told their problem to 
the wise man, he in turn told them some- 
thing that caused them both to leap into 
the planes and race furiously for Buseima. 


What did he tell them? 


‘The answer's no secret. All you have to do to 
get it is to mail your solution to T.W.T. Be 
sure to do so, if you want a surprise!) 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Down in the hinterlands of Venezuela with the 
Gulf geologists, we were sitting out under the 
almost neon-like stars. The air, while filled 
with stinging repartee, was incredibly free from 
the dread Venezuelan mosquitoes whose blood- 
thirsty ferocity is a byword from Panama to 
Cape Horn. 

A stranger, cautiously a the fourth 
of his over-lapping mosquito head-nets, asked 
for particulars about the famed ‘‘flying stinga- 
rees’’ and inquired into our seeming freedom 
from them. Almost to a man, the group turned 
to me, begged that I tell of the far-famed Wil- 
liams vs Culicidae campaign. 

I told of great, high-powered mosquitoes 
which worked up altitude then dived headlong 
on a victim. They gave no warning of approach, 
having found means of silencing their propellors. 

Then when white men began hanging net- 
ting over their hammocks, the mosquitoes 
changed tactics, and operated ir 3-planc forma- 
tion. Diving together, numbers one and two 
would arrive slightly ahead of number three. 
The first two would fly directly against th 
threads forming the sides of an opening in the 
netting. And the third would dive on through 
with his wings folded. They kept this up until 
all but two of a whole pursuit squadron had 

assed the outer defenses. Then they would 
orm again inside and attack the human target 
in a huge “*V"’ formation. 

This went all right until the victims sprayed 
the netting with varnish. When the fighting 
mosquitoes collided with the stiffened netting, 
the casualty list was so high that they held a 
conference. 

It seemed like a stalemate till a long-billed 
visiting fireman from Jersey suggested the possi- 
bilities in my supply of G.A.G. This they 
raided a million strong. Fortified by this petro- 
leum vitamin extract, they went through the 
varnished nettings like rifle bullets. 

That looked like the end. Our men were com- 
pelled to wear so much protective clothing that 











they could hardly walk. But, as a desperate 
measure, we fed the few remaining drops of 
Gulf Aviation Gas saved from the raiders to 
the camp mascot, a small yellow canary. 

And in sober truth, within 24 hours Old 
Cheep-Cheep had not only cleaned out every 
last mosquito in Venezuela but he was flying 
in regularly from the Andes with a dead condor! 


Al Williams 


























(P. S. In case any of you guys think it’s un- 
sporting of an editor to print his own stuff . . . 
how would you feel about handing out one of 
those nifty Whopper Diplomas every month 
and not having one of your own?) 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company... makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
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You If You Have Proper Trai 


A Career in Aviation Awaits 






ing, the Will to Work and the 


Desire to Succeed 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL prepares men to accept 
places in their chosen field of this fast-growing industry. 


Records show that our graduates are successful and 
because of the type of training and experience re- 


ceived here, they are in demand. 


YOU WILL FIND DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN EVERY PHASE OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY WITH PRACTICALLY EVERY COM.- 

MERCIAL AIR LINE. 


Learn more about this well equipped 
school, located in the section of the 
country where aviation training is at 
its best, by writing for our descrip- 
tive catalog. 


Dallas Aviation School 
and Air College 


Major W. F. Long, President 
Dallas Aviation School and Air College, 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


Please send your 1939 catalog to: 
Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Age 
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ILBUR WRIGHT might well 


shudder in his grave Orville 
Wright has good cause to look 
upon civilization with scorn and disgust 
The use to which the pious, peace-loving 


Wright brothers’ famous invention is be 
ing put today in Europe is enough to turn 
the stomach of any sane human. Instead 
of “carrying commerce through the skies” 
the airplane today is raining blasting 
gling death upon helpless humans. War 
has come once again 

Why? Because a small band of blood 
loving cutthroats decided that they, above 
all others on earth, had “poor, mistreated 
minorities to protect”. So Frenchmen and 
Englishmen are slaughtering Germans and 
vice versa. That’s civilization, 1939 style, 
and we don’t blame Orville Wright for not 
caring to associate with many of his fel- 
low men. 

Whatever our feelings may be, however, 
our task is to keep our readers apace with 
aviation—war or no war. Readers natur- 
ally want to know all about the warplanes 
that will wreak such havoc, once the air 
war starts in earnest. That information— 
well illustrated—will appear regularly and 
frequently in Poputar AvtATion. The first 
is in this issue. 





man 


* * * 

HERE is little doubt but that real war 
in the air is still to come. It may have 
struck even before this issues reaches the 
newsstands. We pray that it hasn’t—and 
never does. We know that even the peace 
time target practice of modern 
is enough to frighten peaceful peoples 
For instance, one can’t feel very happy 
over the knowledge that our own bombers 
today can score direct hits on 12-foot 
square targets from 30,000 feet. Or, with 
the aid of tiny automatic radio transmitters 
dropped into garbage cans or waste bas- 
kets by co-operating spies, can navigate in 
the worst weather une I 





1 — 
warpianes 






jective and blast unsuspect inhabitants 
into oblivion. Such profi y, in the 
hands of ruthless and bloodthirsty di 
tators, might well mark the beginning of 
civilization’s end 

o * * 


REW PEARSON and Robert S. Allen 
are back again. This time it’s to help 
us cover the war in the air as factually as 
possible. As the war pr these tw: 
famous columnists will have more and 


(Continued on page 97) 
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What will Curtiss-Wright lech training de for you? 


The wise investor always determines in advance 
what the return will be on his investment before 
he puts cash "on the line". You, who plan to 
invest in a course of training to prepare you 
for your future, must do the same. It is even 
more important to you, since your choice of 


training will determine how much money_you 





will make all the rest of your life. Curtiss-Wright 





Tech career training is carefully designed to 


do just one thing—MAKE MONEY FOR YOU, 
and for all other Curtiss-Wright Tech graduates. 


<URTISS 
TECHNICAL 





Our hundreds of successful graduates prove that 
Curtiss-Wright Tech training gets results and al- 
ways pays. It has provided them with a profitable 
occupation and secure future since it trained 
them in advance for the highest position they 
could ever expect to occupy. IT CAN DO THE 
SAME FOR YOU. 


We invite your consideration, investigation and 
comparison. The handy coupon will bring you 
full details. Use it. 


WRIGHT 
INSTITUT <€ 


UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C. C. MOSELEY SINCE ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN 1929 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL -* 
(LOS ANGELES) 


GLENDALE 


1225 AIRWAY 
CALIFORNIA 


Offering specialized and proven training in 


Aeronautical Engineering & Master Mechanics 


& é 
ag Without cost or obligation send me full information and catalog on the course checked below 


Major Career Courses 
(.) MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS (Post Grapuare 
() AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING (_) A!®CRAFT, sHeer 





a 


ADDRESS___ 







Supplementary Courses Home Sludy Courses 


AERONAUTICAL 
DRAFTING 


BLUE PRINT 
READING 
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Nazi seaplanes have been kept busy meet- 


TTRANGEST feature of the new 
World War's early stages was the 
absence of the civilian death and 
destruction from the air for which Eu- 
rope so breathlessly and fearfully had 
waited. After months of aerial prepara- 
tion the French and British armies fell 
back upon tanks, artillery and the good 
old-fashioned infantry—always the back- 
bone of the army 
And yet, behind-the-scenes, the most 


1. The United States in the end prob- 
ably will enter this war primarily in or- 
der to supply planes and pilots (especially 
the latter) to the Allies. 

2. Despite the relative inactivity of 
air forces during the opening days of 
war, all signs point to the probability 
that this conflict will be won in the end 
by a slow pecking away at munitions 
plants, navy yards, railroad stations and 
warehouses by air bombing. 

But postpone for the time being the 
supporting facts for these predictions and 
go back about 18 months. It is important 
to note that during these 18 months 
Adolf Hitler had won war after war 
merely through the threat of his air 
force. He won Austria. He won at 
Munich. He conquered Bohemia and 
Moravia, Memel and Slovakia, all with- 
out losing a plane or firing a shot. It 
was the most important bloodless con- 
quest in history and it was accomplished 
almost solely through French and Brit- 
ish fear of the 10,000 first-class fighting 
planes which they knew were packed in 
underground airdromes or camouflaged 
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By 
DREW PEARSON 


and 


ROBERT S. ALLEN 


Will the United States enter 
the war? Will the airplane 
decide the war's outcome? 
Two famous writers reveal 
some exclusive, startling facts. 


The Douglas DB-7 light bomber below is one of many modern American military aircraft 
ing seaport-bound Allied bombing planes. being used by the French and British air forces. Neutrality laws have stopped sales. 


important and diplomatic and political ~% Se PTR nee 
battles affecting the entire war picture sels. A ta = a Sa wed awe A Hin secret 
are being waged over air strength, which If U. S. neutrality laws are revised to permit American firms to sell military aircraft, 


leads to two categorical predictions: Britain's Royal Air Force might logically want more Consolidated PBY's (below). 


Probably already engaged in aerial warfare against the Nazis are American-built 
Lockheed "Hudson" bombers. Below is one of 200 delivered to the Royal Air Force. 
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Another British-owned American military type is the North American “Harvard” below. warned Chamberlain me 
Basically an advanced trainer, the “Harvard” could be used for reconnaissance work. lo this Hitler replied: “That is true 
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The French have bought a number of Vought scout-bombers like that below. France's Warplanes like the “Wellington” bomber 
notoriously weak air force is an excellent sales opportunity for American companies. and “Spitfire” fighter are R. A. F.'s latest. 


in the German forests ready to rain death 
and destruction on London and Paris 
Neville Chamberlain made it quite 
clear in his first talks with Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden that fear of these planes 
was the chief reason for British surren- 
der. Afterward, Chamberlain reported 
to his cabinet that he had reminded the 
German Fuehrer that war would mean 
the bombing of German cities as well as 
French and British, and that no govern- 
ment could exist under those circum- 
stances. There was sure to be revolution, 





There will be revolution—in France and 
Great Britain. But Germany already 
has had her revolution. We are prepared. 
You, on the other hand, have been limp- 
ing along on the old outworn system of 
democracy and capitalism. So for you 
revolution is certain.” 

During the few brief days which 
elapsed between Berchtesgaden and 
Munich, the French and British tried 
frantically to offset the omnipotence of 
Germany's air force. It has never been 
disclosed before, but the most significant 
of those attempts were with Soviet Rus- 
One of the best fighters the French have is the American Curtiss "75" (export sia, then supposed to rank second to 
version of the U. S. Army's P-36). French airmen have found them highly successful. Germany’s air strength and also supposed 
to be anxious to save her ally, Czecho- 
slovakia, from the Nazi maw. During 
those conversations the French general 
staff asked Moscow how many planes it 
could send to aid the Czechs in combat- 
ting Hitler’s known air armada. To this 
the Soviet high command replied that 
it had no planes capable of flying from 
Russia to Czechoslovakia over Rumania 
or Poland. 

(Continued on page 64) 


The world expectantly awaited the Poles’ first bombing attack on the Nazis. Above is a P.Z.L. light bomber. 


by DeWITT WENDELL 


Leading mystery of the opening days of the new 


HE universal question in connectio 
with the European war at this writing 
is: “What has happened to the Polish 


air force?” German communiques assert 
that the Luftwaffe force) 
caught the Polish 
dromes well within Poland and b 
them out of existence before they 
able to take the air. 

This report, of course, should be re 
ceived with 100 per cent skepticism. It 
was the boast of the German propaganda 
ministry before the war that nobody 
could believe a thing it rep How 
much more important it is now to believe 
nothing emanating from Germany. Mis- 
takes, if any, will be far less if nothing 
is believed than if everything is believed 

Unquestionably German flyers had 
bombed Polish aerodromes and dam 
aged some Polish fighting planes 
But it is unbelievable that the entire 
Polish air force was destroyed. In 
fact, other German communiques that 
admit some 50 German planes had been 
shot down in air combats indicate that 
the defensive units of the Polish forces 


aero 
mbed 
were 


orted 


war has been the apparent disappearance of Pole 


warplanes. Stock Polish answer was "wait." The 


spunky little nation was known to have good ships. 


had been functioning to some extent. 

From all this mass of conflicting and 
erroneous reports some logical conclu- 
sions may be drawn. For what they are 
worth I list them here: 

1. The Poles had been pressed so 
hard to get their troops out of the corri- 
dor and into the prepared positions of 
resistance behind the river Vistula that 
they had not attempted to launch any 
bombing attacks against other than for- 
ward German positions and lines of com- 
munication close to the front. 

2. All Polish pilots available for imme- 


diate duty had been pushed into the air 
in the Polish single seat fighters—the de- 
fensive portion of the air force. No 
defensive flying is spectacular and there 
fore their work in the air—although if 
may have been superb—has not brought 
mention in the news dispatches. 

3. The Poles probably had scattered 
their attacking, their offensive machines, 
over northeastern Poland to prevent theif 
being destroyed by raiding Germaa® 
bombers. In such scattered positions 
and amid the confusion of a miltary with- 
drawal in the face of a strong enemy, 
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they have not been given targets by the 
general staff of the Polish army. 

We know that when war began on Sep- 
tember 2, Poland possessed some 500 
military airplanes. These were of three 
general groups—fighters of which there 
were 175 machines, bombers of two types 
ther 200 machines and 
reconnaissance bombers of which there 
re approximately 100 planes. The rest 
yf the force consisted of trainers (which 
would be of small value in war) and staff 





a yunting for an 


ommunication planes 
We also know that Poland had some 
00 well-trained pilots. These men, in 


ions, sport flying meets 
and air races around Europe, have shown 
that they are the equal of the best airmen 
ther nations here is no question 
t these given opportunities, 
would make a fine showing in combat. 
One element of this picture cannot be 
rlooked. In a with a powerful 


my such as Germany, a country with 
1 


acrobatic competit 


men, 


rx 


war 


a small air force cannot afford to use its 


nes on missions that are not worth 
risk to men and equipment. In other 


macn 


words, the Polish general staff hesitated 
to use its bombers against targets that 
were not of supreme importance. 


is universally acknowledged that the 
and planes of a modern 
enormous. At the end of the 
world war of 1914-1918 England was 
ng a 100 per cent turnover in fighting 
planes and war pilots every 30 days. That 


in personnel 


war IS 


joes not mean that the entire force of 
flyers and planes was destroyed each 
month. It does indicate, however, that 
England’s pilot personnel suffered se- 
vere losses and that men had to be re- 


lieved 


for relaxation behind the lines. 

Poles not the strong nation 
resources for rapid replacement of 
planes and men that England was and is 
today. Therefore the Polish general 
staff had to its air force sparingly. 
When those 500 machines were gone there 


ine are 
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Poland's airmen were considered to be among the world's finest. Polish military 
aircraft are regarded as high in quality. Yet little has been heard of them recently. 


would be no more. Therefore the bomb- 
ers and reconnaissance planes were used 
as little as possible and with great cau- 
tion. 

The Polish air force had its beginning 
in rather a romantic manner. It was back 
in 1919, in a French cafe where a lot of 
rowdy American fighting pilots gathered 
to drink and carouse while waiting or- 
ders to return to the United States. 

They heard about the war between 
Poland and Russia—a war that com- 
menced about the time the greater strug- 
gle between the Central Powers and the 
Allies ended. There were many stories 
of the desperate Polish resistance to the 
Red legions and finally one of these pi- 
lots, Cedric C. Fauntleroy of Chicago, 
conceived the idea of forming an Ameri- 
can aviation unit to fight with the Poles. 

With the aid of several civilians, the 
French and Polish governments, and 


Below is a squadron of Polish pursuit planes. These are P.Z.L. II's, an excellent, high-performing model. 


some 12 American flyers who were en 
listed, Fauntleroy got his unit shipped in 
a Red Cross train across Germany to 


Poland. Once there the flyers were 
equipped with German Albatross and 
Fokker airplanes—taken from the war 


materials turned over to the Allies by the 
surrendered Germans. 

This American unit was placed under 
the command of a former Austrian air 
force flyer, Col. Ludomil Rayski, who had 
returned to aid his homeland after a dis- 
tinguished career fighting the Allies with 
the German forces. The Americans be- 
came the famous Kosciusko Squadron 
and remained in service of Poland for 
two years until the Russian invasion was 
halted at the gates of Warsaw and peace 
returned. 

Today the former Colonel Rayski is 
Brig. Gen. Engineer Pilot Ludomil Ray- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Each of the 257 dots on map indicate an observer. The board (left) flashes lights to show type of planes spotted, number in flight and direction. 
























ACING the wind-swept platf f jotted down the message and handed people of the Pacific Coast need never 
a fire lookout station atop a mou t to a waiting orderly, thus setting in be trapped unwarned by the worst ter- 
tain on the northern California ast, motion one of the most remarkable ror of modern warfare—a surprise at- 

a man in the uniform ie | demonstrations of military-civilian co- tack by hostile bombing planes. 
Service heard a d operation in the history of the Pacific For two days, while an enthralled pub- 
day. His field s Coast, perhaps of the entire nation. lic sat in on the demonstration, these 
winged shapes speedir That morning hundreds of men were civilian observers watched and reported 
As they roared overhe on the alert from the Canadian to Mexi- the movements of flights of bombers and 
an old-fashioned telep! an borders; lighthouse tenders, forest attack ships working out of Hamilton 
handle, spoke a terse rangers, workers in mountain power- Field, 20 miles north of San Francisco— 
mouthpiece: houses, railway track walkers, radio planes whose objectives were San Fran- 
“Post 116, Mou Jackson Three ‘hams” in country towns and big cities cisco, Los Angeles and the cities of Ore- 
bombers. High. Southeast. 9:03 a.n They had been organized into the new gon and Washington. Then, having 
In downtown San Francisco, hundreds Aircraft Warning Service and their eyes proved the feasibility of a carefully 
of miles away, another man in uniforn were turned to the sky. For this was planned and co-ordinated system of aif 
this time the olive drab of the Army their chance to demonstrate that the raid warnings along more than 1,300 
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lf the United States ever faces danger from 


the air, the civilian population can and will 


play a vital role in this country's defense. 


by DON WILEY 


the observers went 
work-a-day tasks while 
wn to map plans for en- 
larging that service. 

lhe coastwise demonstration brought 
321 observers into action in California 
Co-operating were nine separate 
agencies—the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company (which, with 8,000 miles of 
telephone linking its far-flung 
activities, acted as sponser); the Southern 
Pacific Railway, U. S. Forest Service, 
California State Department of Natural 
Resources, American Legion disaster 
preparedness committee, Army Amateur 

adio Service, U. S. Lighthouse Service; 

Navy and the San Francisco Po- 

Department. Working with these 

ips were the Army’s Air Corps and 
Coast Artillery 

\ year of preparation preceded the 
public demonstration. A mass of de- 
tail had to be whipped into shape. Nu- 
merous communication systems had to 
be co-ordinated. Observers had to be 
trained in the simplest, quickest method 
of relaying their information and spent 
hours studying booklets of instructions 
which contained silhouettes of the air- 
craft they were to watch for. 

Then, on August 1, the Aircraft Warn- 
ing Service into action. Nerve 
center of the demonstration was lo- 
cated in the Pacific Gas & Electric audi- 
torium in downtown San Francisco, so 
that the public might watch the service 
at work. Spectators found 25 men of 
the 65th Coast Artillery (anti-aircraft) 
on the job. On one side of the audi- 
torium stood a long table on which were 
a dozen telephones linked to the com- 
munications systems over which observ- 
ers were to make their reports. Sol- 


miles of coastline, 
back to their 


officials sat dk 


alone. 


circuits 


swung 


diers manned each telephone. The stage 
of the auditorium was occupied by a 
plotting table, an ingenious panel on 
which the number of planes sighted, their 
type, altitude and flight direction were 
flashed, and a huge map of the area 
dotted with tiny electric lights, each 
denoting one of the 257 points at which 
observers were stationed. 

On the other side of the room was an- 
other battery of telephones, a teletype 
machine and a portable radio broad- 
casting station—the instruments through 
which the civilian population and its 
military defenders were to be warned 
of the impending attack from the air. 

It was fascinating to watch the serv- 
ice go into action. Promptly at 9 a.m. 
the “attacking” ships began moving into 
the area. Though their goal was San 
Francisco, they did not swing directly 
toward the city, but weaved back and 
forth across the state to give the maxi- 
mum number of observers a chance to 
spot them. As they moved, reports 
from the observers traced accurate pat- 
terns on the big map. 

The buzz of a telephone on the "in- 
coming calls” table signalled the start 
of the demonstration. The private who 
answered noted the information of a 
specially-prepared blank. A runner 
snatched the blank, carried it to a mas- 
ter sergeant who stamped the time 
of receipt, then passed it on to the plot- 
ting table where a lieutenant was wait- 
ing to chart the course of the attackers. 
A second later the panel board’s lighted 
face indcated the attacking unit (a flight 
of three Douglas bombers) was flying 
high in a southeasterly direction. Simul- 
taneously, a bulb glowed on the big illu- 
minated map to tell spectators the first 


As progress of “enemy” planes is re- 
ported, officer charts position on map. 


aircraft had been sighted by a Forest 
Service man on Mount Jackson. 

From then on the auditorium 
beehive of activity. The other flights 
were sighted promptly and _ reports 
poured in from the forests of Humboldt 
and Mendocino counties and the re- 
mote Trinity Alps. Utility men in hydro- 
electric stations buried in the Sierra 
Nevada heard the roar of motors, noted 
the type of ships passing overhead and 
warned headquarters of the direction in 
which they were heading. 

The big map gave an accurate picture 
of what was going on several hundred 
miles away. One flight, for instance, 
veered northward, its course being traced 
by the string of lights denoting observa- 
tion points. It was heading into Oregon 
for a thrust at Portland and Seattle and 
as it neared the California border, the 


was a 


Direct wires are kept open to facilitate fastest reporting and charting of aircraft positions. 
This information also is relayed immediately to nearby air bases which dispatch defending planes. 





Information received from cooperating civilians (right) is relayed immediately to 
an Army Air Corps base (left). Thus, protecting aircraft can be dispatched rapidly. 


Aircraft Warning Service of the*north- 
west was warned from San Francisco 
to be on the alert. 

The second flight of was 
moving across one of the wildest, most 
remote sections of California, but did not 
escape detection. Officials in San Fran- 
cisco were puzzled, however, when one 
forest ranger on the route failed to call 
in. Fifteen minutes passed. Then he 
phoned to explain that he had seen the 
ships but as he was about to sound the 
warning had observed the start of a 
brush fire near his station. He had hur- 
ried out to extinguish the fire, then 
rushed back to tell of seeing the planes! 

Meanwhile, the third flight, compris- 
ing swift attack planes, had moved in 
from the mountain area and was wing- 
ing southward along the Sacramento 
Valley. 

This was a danger point, for. the 
valley is dotted with cities and towns 
But as the ships moved over the route of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, station 
masters and other railroad employes be- 
gan reporting their progress with clock 
like speed and accuracy. Thus the warn- 
ing service headquarters was able, half 
an hour in advance, to warn the com- 
munities in the path. And so accurately 
was the service functioning that each 
point reported the planes overhead within 
60 seconds or less of the time predicted 
in the warning. 

In broadcasting these warnings the 
police department was used. MHead- 
quarters phoned its information to Po- 
lice Chief William Quinn of San Fran- 
cisco, who had the data placed on the 
statewide teletype system which links all 
the leading cities of California. In the 
meantime, headquarters of the Army’s 
Ninth Corps Area had been kept posted 
on the progress of the planes via another 
teletype located in the auditorium. Ham- 
ilton Field and Fort Winfield Scott, on 
the outskirts of San Francisco, had been 
warned, by wireless and telephone, thus 


bombers 


thwarting the intention of the attack 
planes to strafe the air field and prevent 
interception of the slower bombers by 
planes of 20th Pursuit Group, then bomb 
the Fort Scott anti-aircraft guns into 
silence. 

The bombers were moving south along 
the course of the famous Redwood High- 
way, while the attack ships were fol- 
lowing the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin valleys, apparently passing up San 
Francisco. Suddenly the latter veered 
west and then swung north. Railroad 
agents and radio amateurs in the smaller 
cities flashed the word and as the planes 
started up the populous San Francisco 
peninsula, town after town reported their 
passage by means of blinking lights on 
the map. 

Then a big red light began to pul- 
sate onthe map. The planes had reached 
San Francisco. The city was blanketed 
by one of its famous fogs but the Fort 
Scott battery, alerted well in advance, 
reported “aircraft motors overhead” 
within less than a minute of the time 
predicted by headquarters and an imag- 
inary barrage went up. 

To the north the skies were clear of 
fog and the progress of the bombers 
was being instantly reported. In fact 
it was so clear that fire lookouts atop 
mountains 30 miles apart across the Red- 
wood Valley reported the passing of 
the planes almost simultaneously. Thus 
Hamilton Field had ample time in which 
to dispatch its pursuit ships and turn 
back the attack. 

Next day the “theater of war” shifted 
to southern California. Taking off from 
the San Francisco area 16 planes were 
observed as they moved southward and 
so well did the warning service function 
that one “flight” was checked at Lone 
Pine, in the Sierra Nevadas; a second 
at San Luis Obispo and the third before 
it reached Los Angeles County. 

Officials in charge of the warning serv- 
ice point out that had the planes really 


been from a hostile force civilian popu- 
lations would have been warned in time 
to flee to bomb shelters. It is their hope 
that municipal authorities will realize the 
need for preparedness and set up com- 
mittees to organize against such an 
eventuality. Meanwhile they are going 
ahead with plans to enlarge the warning 
service, bringing in other agencies, par- 
ticularly public utilities and railways. In 
the future, too, is the possibility of co- 
ordinating the aircraft warnings with 
“black-out” experiments such as have 
been tried in the eastern part of the United 
States, Farmingdale, Long Island, New 
York. 

Stressed by those in charge is the fact 
that the Aircraft Warning Service has 
a potent peacetime value, too—particu- 
larly in flood or fire disasters where ex- 
istence of a co-ordinated communica- 
tions system and the presence of trained, 
.lert observers will do a great deal to 
facilitate warning and rescue work. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the Aircraft Warning Service goes to 
Major Daniel W. Hickey, Jr., of the 65th 
Coast Artillery, who acted as military co- 
ordinating officer; and to N. H. Kalb, an 
engineer of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, who served as civilian co- 
ordinator. 

Inauguration of the service was watched 
by a group of high ranking Army ofh- 
cers including Brigadier General Henry 
[. Burgin of Fort Winfield Scott, under 
whose direction Major Hickey worked; 
Major General Albert J. Bowley, com- 
manding the Ninth Corps Area and 
Fourth Army; Major General Percy P. 
Bishop, commanding the Seventh Corps 
Area; Major General Walter C. Sweeney, 
commanding the Third Division at Fort 
Lewis, Washington and Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Grunert, commanding the 
Fifth Brigade at Vancouver Barracks, 
Washington 

END 


Aeropener 


HE engines of a Braniff airliner, dron- 


ing high above the huge open air 
theater, recently signalled the opening 
of the 1939 season of Casa Manana, 
widely-known Texas extravaganza. The 
unusual “overture” was discovered quite 
by accident. When the show was in the 
last stages of dress rehearsal, the roar 
from the motors of one of the airline’s 
regular Chicago-San Antonio flights 
completely drowned out the music and 
voices of the production. The directors 
were forced to stop the rehearsal for a 
few minutes until the plane had passed 
over. Then one of the directors hit upon 
the idea, “Why not let the roar of the 
motors open the show each evening?” 
Representatives of the airline were con- 
tacted and instructions subsequently is- 
sued by the operations manager for pilots 
on that particular schedule to fly directly 
over the open air theater during the en- 
tire season. Now each evening when the 
hum of the San Antonio-bound ship 
fades into darkening skies, the band 
strikes up the overture, the lights go up 
and the show is on! 
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Ts airplanes on the following seven pages are, even 
as this is written, being used exclusively for the de- 
struction of human life and property. The use to which 
eh a 
spoken of in the same breath with the word "‘civiliza- 
tion”. Be that as it may, it is POPULAR AVIATION's 
duty to publish as many facts and pictures as it can 
obtain pertaining to aviation—regardless of the task to 
which the airplane is put. The ships on the following 
seven pages are warplanes, intended solely for destruc- 
tive purposes. The big question uppermost in every 
mind is just how destructive the modern warplane will 
prove—and what warring nation has the largest number 
of the deadliest ships. The Nazi air force is believed 
by many military observers to be the most formidable. 
Yet the Allied powers—Britain especially—are rapidly 
building up a giant flying war machine. Significant fact 
in this connection is that both Britain and France are 
highly partial to American aircraft; several models 
produced by U. S. manufacturers for France 
and Britain will be found on the following pages. 





















Light day bomber is Hawker “Henley”, also useful as convoy fighter. Speed at 16,400 ft. is 223 m.p.h. 
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Fairey “Swordfish” is a carrier-based torpedo dropper. Vickers 





long-range geodetic-type bomber. 
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Fastest (295 m.p.h.) mew bomber is Bristol ‘Beaufort’. 
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popular as a fighter is this Gloster ‘Gladiator’. Latest fighter is Boulton-Pau! “Defiant”, Note gun turret. 








ling single Nazi opponent in the air is Britain's big 
Air Force. What sudden expansion of equipment and | 
mean to its wartime effectiveness is to be seen. 








Vickers “Wellington, geodetic heavy bomber, carries full military load 3,240 miles non-stop at 180 m.p.h. 





Newest British bomber is American-built Lockheed “Hudson”. Westland ‘Lysander’ is highly versatile liaison-bomber. 


So : 








Short “Sunderland” is Britain's four-engined flying battleship. Fairey “Battle” is 250 m.p.h. ground-strafer and bomber. 
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Powerful dive bomber-fighter of the British Navy are these Blackburn ‘Skuas" now in use aboard carriers 





ENGLAND conrtinuep 





Saunders Roe ‘'Lerwick'’ is newest long-range patrol boat. Bristol “Bombay is troop ship, carries 24 armed men. 





Staple bomber is Bristol “Blenheim”. Range is 1,125 miles. Backbone R. A. F. fighter is deadly Supermarine ‘Spitfire’. 


Weakest major power in the air, France 
is building up force with American ships. 





French have over 100 American Curtiss pursuit ships. Powerful new twin-engined 


LeO “45” is late high-speed bomber with |,600-mile range. Potez ''63" is twin-engined fighter and reconnaissance ship. 
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Another fast American-built bomber is this Martin "167". Standard French fighter is 860 h.p. Morane-Saulnier. 








The Bloch “I5! is a 940 h.p. fighter in product Typical present-day French ate this Amiel 43 





GERMANY 
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Perched on a warship catapult is a Heinkel scout-fighter. Squadrons of these He-111K bombers have bombed Poland. 





Henschel Hs-124 is for reconnaissance es well as bombing. Hs-§23 is widely-used dive bomber, carries 1,000 Ibs. 


ther or not the Nazis have the ‘world's 
satest air force’ soon will be proved. The 
an air force leads the world in numbers. 
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Among various fighters in use by Nazis is this Hamburger. Standard German fighter is this high-speed Messerschmitt. 





The Heinkel He-112 also is standard fighter, has four guns. 





Rarely seen is this new four-engined Dornier Do bomber a 


Though comparatively small, the Polish air 
force was expected to give a good account 
of itself against overwhelming Nazi numbers. 
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Basic pursuiter was this P.Z.L. P-I{ gull-winged fighter, P-24 is current fighter, has cannon and machine guns. 
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P.43 reconnaissance-bomber carries 2,905 lbs. of bombs. 


Government-owned factories build most Polish warplanes. « This was latest picture of squadrons based at Warsaw 
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The visitor to the Aviation Country Club always will find anything from Cubs to Severskys on the line. 


b LITTLE more than a hundred 
y A years ago a man named Elias 

Hicks, who sported a flourishing 
SPENCER GREGG growth of spinach on his chin, brought 


a spanking pair of bay mares to a halt 
Photographs by Hans Groenhoft in the wilderness of a place called Long 
Island. He climbed out of his rig, spat 
musingly into the underbrush and an- 
If you're looking for r friend who happens to be nounced, “Well, I reckon this is it.” 
‘“ So was born the village of Hicksville, 
a private flyer, you'll save time by first calling which is a place where the trains so 
often go through. Sometimes they stop. 
at the Aviation Country Club of Long Island. Elias Hicks—and may his ashes rest in 
peace—has nothing to do with our story 
except that about ten years ago some of 
the more sensitive residents of the vil- 
lage got to arguing that the name Hicks- 
ville was having a deleterious effect on 
than anything else. The club's hangars usually house an average of 25 planes. wy just about ten years ago, some- 
thing happened to put Hicksville on the coun 
aviation map. The older residents of kind 
Hicksville, proud of their traditions, won ures 
their argument with the element that filled 
wanted to change the name. Those waiti 
favoring a switch to a noun which peop 
sounded less like alfalfa and bare feet you 
said that a name like Hicksville defi- the | 
nitely hurt business. The story goes that apt « 
residents of the Virgin Islands once tules 
argued for a change on the same 
grounds. 
But Hicksville it was, and Hicksville 
it remained. The name Hicksville meant 
little or nothing to that group of flying 


This busy field is easily found from the air, more because of its beehive of activity 
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The use of facilities such as these isn't exactly cheap. Members—if there's room 
for them—pay $250 initiation fee and $150 a year dues. Hangar space is additional. 


enthusiasts who in 1929 established an 
aviation country club a couple of miles 
fr the village. It was just a place 
bisected by the right-of-way of the Long 
Island Railroad and with miles and miles 
of green countryside to fly over. The 
was like a billiard table. Pilots 
in no danger of smacking into 
uffed clouds, or setting one down 
with a dead stick in Main Street. 
It was an auspicious beginning, that 
riginal idea for a string of aviation 
untry clubs. What remains of it is a 
ment to flying men who build care- 
manage it gently and refuse to 
aloft when the sage heads say no. 
Aviation Country Club ef Long 
d, as it is known, is not at all what 
It is no counter- 
of society’s “horsey set.” There is 
y in it, as there must be in any 
try club, but it is not money of the 
which runs into astronomical fig- 
If the membership roster is not 
up (usually there is a good-sized 
ng list), if you like to mingle with 
ple who speak your language and if 
have enough on the black side of 
edger to pay the tariff, you are an 
andidate for the committee which 
on such things. 


ame sounds like 


f you make the grade, you can swim 
n the club’s outdoor pool in the sum- 
mer and shoot skeet in the winter. You 
can roll your wheels on the cropped 
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grass of an airport with approaches so 
low that a student on his first solo, aim- 
ing at all outdoors in a flat glide, could 
hardly miss it. You can hangar your 
ship on a floor clean enough to dine on, 
and loll in a club house lounge so quiet 
that the crickets stop to listen to their 
own voices. 


If you wash your neck and ears and 
learn not to speak out of turn, you 
might even get to say hello to a pilot 
named Charles Augustus Lindbergh. 
He’s a member. It was at the Aviation 
Country Club that Lindbergh gave his 
wife flying lessons. He used to hangar 
his Bird at the club before he took up 


Army or Navy pilots occasionally stop 
in for a swim and to visit with friends. 


residence in England. The reasons were 
obvious. The club satisfied the colonel’s 
desire for privacy. He could land in its 
pastoral quiet and talk shop unham- 
pered by the prying eyes or endless ques- 
tions of spectators. Moreover, everybody 
in that little social community on the 
edge of Hicksville spoke his language 
and respected the reasons for monosy!- 
labic replies. 

If any more evidence were needed that 
the Aviation Country Club is not made 
up of top-flight socialites, it would suf- 
fice to say that half of the members 
don’t own their own airplanes. They 
rent er borrow. On a summer or autumn 
afternoon it is not unusual to see a 
youngster, the son or daughter of a club 
member, practicing take-offs and land- 
ings on that level stretch of greensward 
which is the airport. The ground is as 
flat as a mug of yesterday's beer. The 
student has his choice of a couple of 
Fairchilds, a Stinson Reliant and a 
Grumman G-21—depending on the prog- 
ress he has made in the art of getting a 
flying machine off the ground and back 
down again without wiping off the land- 
ing gear or marcelling a wing tip. 

Mothers and fathers encourage their 


Competent aircraft mechanics always are on hand to look after members’ planes. Club 
instructors also are on hand to give members or their families flight instruction. 
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Plane-owning members like to fly off somewhere over week-ends, usually taking 
one or more plane-less members with them. Amphibians like the Seabird are popular. 


kids to learn to fly. That, perhaps, is 
the club’s chief contribution to the ex 
pansion of private flying. Junior may 
get a stony stare or a lecture from a 
non-flying father and mother when he 
broaches the subject of exploring the 
third dimension with the aid of wings. 
But to members of the club, it is a sign 
of approaching maturity when their 
youngsters begin itching for the feel of 
rudder pedals against their feet. 

A corollary contribution is the thor 
oughness with which the club indoctri 
nates its students with aviation. If a 
novice’s landings are fuzzy around the 
edges, he keeps taking it up and putting 
it down until fe can do it with confi- 


dence. It is nothing unusual for Frank- 
lin T. (“Hank”) Kurt or Henry Shiebel, 
who officiate in teaching the club’s few 
selected pupils how to keep the nose 
down on the turns, to refuse to release 
a student for a solo until he has put in 
a good 12 hours at the duals. Then, if 
his flying is sloppy, he gets more of the 
same thing. The club takes no chances. 

One of its proudest boasts is the fact 
that neither the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority nor its predecessor Government 
agency, the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
ever has turned down a club-trained 
pilot for a license. 

In the care the club lavishes on its 
training, it sees the “controlled” pro- 


Each June the club stages an aircraft show at which practically every manufacturer, 
large and small, is represented. This year the Goodyear company sent three blimps. 











gram of the CAA's cautious Grove 
Webster, and then raises the ante for 
good measure. 

The time was when members held 
stunting contests for what Luis de 
Florez calls “tin mugs.” That, in fact, 
was the character of the annual show at 
that field some 30 miles almost due east 
of the Towers of Manhattan Island. 
Then about three years ago De Florez 
had an idea. 

“Look here,” he said to the board of 
governors, “this club has a definite char- 
acter. We are all interested in promot- 
ing safe flying. Now I think that we 
ought to make our annual meet a show- 
case for the aviation industry.” 

There were doubters. It wouldn’t be 
popular, they said. But they tried it. 
The idea has spread. Out west, where 
flying “clubs” have been springing up 
in the wake of the Government's tardy 
sponsorship of private flying, “show- 
case” air meets are catching on 

As De Florez describes it, “Today 
we look on flying no longer as a trapeze 
sport. An airplane represents trans- 
portation. To be that, it must be a piece 
of good equipment and it must be flown 
with good airmanship — which comes 
from experience.” 

It is a club byword that if any one 
member has a forced landing, every 
other member’s face gets red. They 
go in for navigation and instrument fly- 
ing. In the clubhouse there regularly 
meets a class in meteorology. 

The solid profits are evident. R. G. 
Payne, head of the Kesbec Corporation 
and current president of the club, regu- 
larly commutes between New York and 
St. Johns, New Brunswick, in his Beech- 
craft during the summer. De Florez 
hops up to his farm at Pomfret, Conn., 
a distance of 120 miles, in 45 minutes in 
his Stinson. 

As one member put it, “Caution pays 
dividends. We fly hundreds of hours a 
month off this field, yet we don’t go 
around picking our members out of corn 


fields or untangling them from tele- 
graph wires.” 
The place is run, in fact, on as much 


of an Army and Navy plan as civilian 
habits will permit. Weather informa- 
tion is complete. Flight plans are filed. 
Flight schedules are adhered to. Para- 
chutes are examined regularly and fac- 
tory-repacked. 

The flying committee promptly issues 
a friendly warning to any member who 
does not fly strictly according to Hoyle. 
If that warning goes unheeded, the 
privilege of the flying field is denied to 
the offending individual. If the infrac- 
tion is bad enough, he may even be de- 
prived of membership. 

A little history: 

Everybody was going to fly back in 
that summer of 1927. Lindbergh had 
just hopped to Paris and the good citi- 
zens of Sacramento, South Bend and 
Syosset were gravely discussing the brav- 
ery of a young man who—they said— 
was the first to cross the Atlantic by 
air. Airplane manufacturing companies 
sprang up like mushrooms. An air- 
craft company with a hyphenated name 
frenziedly bought airports from the At- 
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Pacifi and in after years 

red ink on its books 
g to get rid of them. 

than a year after the Lindbergh 

flight, the idea chain of aviation 

ry clubs was born. It was under- 

able he nation was in the midst 

! calls the 


potties of 


Pe gler 


W erft nsense,” and avia- 
irt Of 1 
bubble burst, high-priced 
aviation at bundle of green- 
ich many an had put aside 


Little Woman’s fur coat were 
And as an 
calamity came 
ikle of an idea collapsing; 

lubs people gave up the 


the cleaners. 


mmunity of fly- 
itskirts of the place 


Hicksville This aviation coun- 
b had been the first in a pro- 
hain, the model for the ones to 


reason, it 
irst to go under 
k of their plant 
had a hangar, a club house, a 
field. They had an expensive man 
They owned some airplanes 
The man 
drawing a fancy 
that he had done 
vell job but that with the depression 
The club’s ships were 


By all the rules of 
have been 


me! ibe rs took sto 


xpenses had to be pared. 
o had be 


vas told gentl 


everything 


1 over to the Country Club Flying 
Service, lifting the responsibility for 
eir oper from the shoul- 
e treasurer. The entire mem 
was told that the Aviation Coun 
b, now divorced from Aviation 
y Clubs, I would remain in 

i Or else 
ealistically, did the flyers on the 


laries of Hicksville face the fact 
a solo flight to Paris had not given 
gs to all mankir Today the club 
1 sort of centerpiece in the nation’s 
ate flying picture To it gravitate, 
e a year, the manufacturers of every 
airplane which can be used by 
vate pilot. Each June, Hicksville 
more makes of airplanes at one time 
any other city in the country, with 
exception of Cleveland during the 
ynal Air Races 
ger Wolfe Kahn, the 


fly and music ¢ 


millionaire 
nposer—one of the 
names on the club’s 
ran the aircraft show 
Hicksville this year. It was like New 
York’s automobile show in Grand Cen- 
Every manufacturer wrote 
a little piece about his ship. Then 
a pilot took the ship aloft and an an- 
ncer read the piece over a loudspeaker 
& Western 
brought a sleeper plane over from 
Newark airport, and United Air Lines 
ts Boeing “247” laboratory plane on 
lay for the day. Club members were 
to ask any anufacturer for a 

onstration ride 
9 good measure, Goodyear booted 
ee of its gas bags out over Long 
nd to give the club and Hicksville’s 
druggist an idea of what a blimp 

ked like. 
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This picture was taken at annual show. Extreme left is Major R. W. “Shorty” Schroeder. 
At microphone is Russell Thaw; sitting at his left is prominent Roger Wolfe Kahn. 


Aviation Country Club’s chief highlight 
of the year, it is by no means the only 
one. Throughout the seasons of good 
flying weather, the wives and sweet- 
hearts of men who fly can be seen sipping 
lemonade on the porch or flagstoned 
lawn of the clubhouse while ships roar 
off the field or drift in to a landing. 
Luis de Florez, whose name has become 
synonymous with private flying, usually can 
be seen in a huddle with other members of 
the club’s flying committee. 

Members who want to get aloft at the 
crack of dawn for week-end trips fre- 
quently come out to the clubhouse in the 
evening, take a nightcap at the club bar 
and crawl into their pajamas in the eight 
bedrooms of the one-story, white clap- 
board structure. Occasionally a club 
dance is held, and every summer there 
is a tennis tournament. 

The secret of the club’s success, mem- 
bers will tell you, is active committee 
management. The tariff, before a man’s 
name can be entered in the books, is 
pretty high. It costs $250 for initiation 
and $150 a year in dues. Hangar space 
and the use of other facilities, of course, 
is additional. 

Like some of the members in the 
Philadelphia Aviation Country Club—the 
only other surviving unit in the chain- 
of-clubs scheme—several in the Long 
Island Club are active in the aviation 
business. The saying goes that if you 
stand in New York’s Times Square long 
enough, you will see everyone you've 
ever known. Well, if you sit in the lounge 
of the Aviation Country Club long 
enough, you will see everyone who is 
anyone in aviation. To Hicksville come 
the Frank Fullers, the Walter Beeches 
and the Sonny Whitneys. Sherman Fair- 
child regularly hangs his benny in the 
operations office of the hangar to pass 
the time of day. Both Grover Loening 
and his brother Rudolph. a corporation 
lawyer, do their 360 around the wind 
sock to put their wheels on the flying 


field which comprises part of the 80 
acres of the club’s domain. 

Usually there are about 25 planes in 
the hangar, which measures 200 feet by 
60 feet. Most of the planes owned by 
members, of course, are kept neare 
home—and the Aviation Country Club's 
membership looks like a roll call of th 
48 states. In token of the democratic 
character of the club, the ships privi 
leged to use the field range all the way 
from Luscombes, Taylorcrafts, Aeroncas 
and Cubs to Beechcrafts, Stinsons, Fleet 
wings and Lockheed Electras. 

The constitution and by-laws stipulate 
that membership shall be limited to 200 
persons, but it is no heresy to say that 
occasionally the board of governors 
fudges a little and stretches that figure 

The hangar contains full servicing 
facilities, but members can work on their 

(Continued on page 91) 


Below is part of the lineup at the annual 


show. Note severe! visiting sirliners. 





































































LITTLE RANDOLPHS 


by KENNETH A. WILLARD 


Hundreds of Army fledglings are being trained at 
nine selected civilian flying schools. What was 
looked on as a “daring experiment” is panning out. 





Just across San Diego Bay from the Navy's 
huge air station, Army students are being 
trained at the Ryan school. Cadets must 
be between 20 and 27. If they make the 
grade here, they go on to Randolph Field. 







CASUAL visitor to any one of 
A nine civilian schools throughout 

the country might well be confused 
by the sight which meets his eye. A 
trim, well-kept commercial training plane 
leaves the ground, only to be followed a 
short time thereafter by another trainer. 
But this one bears the familiar insignia 
—yellow wings, blue fuselage and red 
and white striped tail of the United 
States Army Air Corps. The visitor 
might not only be confused by the mixes 
ture of types, but also by the regularityyy} 
and frequency with which the trainers 
take to the air. Sometimes it looks like 
they are on an endless chain. What i 
all this anyway? Where are we? 
this an Army field or a commercial ai 
port? Look! There’s an Army ship wi 
a civilian in the front cockpit! He cam 
do that! 

Oh yes he can! And by order of th 
War Department, too. All this appaf 
ent confusion and activity is in reali 
only some of the local manifestations 
of a highly-organized and well-planned 
program to increase the efficiency of 
the Air Corps training program. Every 


Cadets accepted for training under the 
new plan are enlisted in regular Army. 
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one of those trainers which leaves the 
ground is under the watchful eye of a 
particular and exacting instructor 
as been detailed by the Air Corps 
to it that the cadet piloting that 
will be fully able of executing 
tary precision all of the maneu- 
at are required of primary students 
e they continue with their basic in- 

yn at Randolph Field. 
story behind t drastic change in 


Corps tr: g methods is an 

one and indicates 
different organi- 

s can converge and co-operate to 
al benefit f yt 


ls and the Air 


interest 


how two wi 


1. The civilian 
rps were both do- 
) the beginning of 
appears that the 
had previously 

accomplished has been improved 
with the result that both the civil 
| receive even bet- 


perfection w 


itary pilots will 


was late in the fall of 1938 that the 
oncrete indications of such a pro- 
appeared. General Henry H. Ar- 
Chief of the Air Corps, invited sev- 
heads to partici 

» discuss the feasi- 
f giving prim: aining to mili- 

ts. All pl s of the training 

m were discussed, including food 
ousing, equipment, staff of instruc- 
id the many idental items to 

nsidered, such as gassing facilities, 
verhaul. The reac- 
as favorabl shortly thereafter 
underto omplete and ex- 

ng survey of all likely civilian 
ly, legislation was 
enacted to legalize the program 

as introduced in bill form to the 
se of Representatives by Representa- 
f the Military Af- 
became effective 


ommercial scl 
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service a 
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May, Chairman 
Ci 1ittee, and 
y 23, 1939 
legislative action was completed 
which attests the 
of the specifications which the 
in schools must meet. The officers 
d to make the inspections went 
very possible school with a fine- 
ymb and those who qualified may 
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The author (top) instructs an Army mete- 
orology class at Parks. Directly above 
is condemned plane for ground training. 


Having received final instructions from their 

flight commander, these cadets go to 

their separate ships for aerobatics practice. 
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Lining up for inspection is more than a showy display. Airplanes and cadets are fre- 
quently and carefully checked. Army and private schools double-check the planes. 
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These cadets are awaiting their turn in the air. Newest cadets only spend about 
30 minutes in the air. As they progress, periods are increased up to two hours. 


well be proud of that achievement. It 
was in the nature of a double achieve- 
ment, since the school must first have 
been approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. Out of a total of 21 schools 
approved by the CAA, the War Depart- 
ment announced the selection of nine to 
be used for primary flight training. The 
schools selected were: Parks Air Col- 
lege, East St. Louis, Ill; the Chicago 
School of Aeronautics, Glenview, IIL; 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Grand Central Flying School, 
Glendale, Cal.; Santa Maria School of 
Flying, Santa Maria, Cal.; Ryan School 
of Aeronautics, San Diego, Cal.; Ala- 
bama Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.; Dallas School and Air Col- 
lege, Dallas, Tex., and the Lincoln Air- 
plane and Flying School, Lincoln, Neb. 

This announcement, on May 8, 1939, 
caused some concern because of the se- 
lections which were made. However, the 
honesty of the survey cannot be doubted 
when one considers that certain prime 
requisites for primary training must out- 
weigh other advantages of location and 
facilities. 

Following the announcement of the 
selections, the successful schools began 
the task of preparing for the first group 
of cadets. Housing facilities were started, 
potential instructors were interviewed 
and selected. Those instructors that 
were selected were sent to Randolph to 
take the course of instruction in Army 
methods. Here at Parks, where the writer is 
a ground school instructor, they were re- 
quired to report several weeks in ad- 
vance and take a preliminary course even 
before going to Randolph! At the same 
time, the ground school instructors were 
given a course in teaching and class- 
room management. Nothing was left to 
chance. 

During all of the preparation on the 
part of the schools, many additional in- 
spection trips were made by various 
Army officers, who were preparing their 
side of the program in such a manner 
that it would dovetail with the schools’ 
program. Finally, after the many weeks 
of preparation, the first contingent of 
cadets arrived and, at Parks, the first 
training flight in conjunction with the 
new program was made on July 3. 

Now, let’s look at the program from 
another angle. You have seen how it 
came to be. But how extensive is it. 
and what constitutes the responsibility 
of the civilian schools? How far along 


(Continued on page 78) 


These are Stearman PT-I3 trainers assigned by the Army for training at Parks Air College. 
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PPOSE that at half-past nine some 
bright fall morning an aeronauti- 
cally-inclined gentleman with a for- 
an airline and a yen for what’s-new- 
and-modern came into my office and said: 
e are $1,000,000. Design me a trans- 
that won’t look like Grandma’s bustle 
years hence, that will meet my line’s 
lirements today, and that embodies 
ything you know about comfort, 
and safety.” 
large order? Sure, it’s a large order 
it’s the kind of order we get every 
we project a new machine. And it’s 


kind of undertaking our 556 draftsmen 


1 engineers love 





few months ago we received such a 
Not just from one man—airlines 
don’t do things that way—but in a 


general way from the whole industry 


tself. They wanted a particular sort of 


transport; something quite different from 


ything on wings today. 
sasically, these were the requirements: 
engines (probably “medium” motors 


generating a little less than 1,000 horse- 


wer each); gross weight somewhere in 
30,000-35,000-pound classification; un- 
isually high wingloading so that in this 

we could carry about 30 daytime pas- 
ngers, mail and express; and a pres- 

ed cabin for flight in the so-called 
bstratosphere 

ntil last spring, Lockheed had estab- 
ished an enviable record with twin- 
engined craft. We had a tremendous back- 


g of experience to draw from—begin- 
ng with our pioneering Electra that first 
1934, and continuing to our Model 


14” today. But we hadn’t done any four- 
ed stuff—although we were eager to 
ry it. 

Any new project is a challenge to the 
ngineering force of a company. This 
machine — which we _ have christened 
ilibur after King Arthur’s invincible 
rd became Project No. 44. You will 
how we arrived at its eventual size, 
4,500 pounds, its four 900 h.p. (for take- 
engines, its 33 seats, its supercharged 
iselage for travel at 20,000 feet. I’ll tell 


— = & 


mz 


Far from being trial-and-error, it was 
painstaking a process as one of Mr. 
aallup’s national surveys. We mailed 700 
juestionnaires to pilots, airline executives 
traffic managers. The booklet was 
eled: “Jf you were to build your own 
p—”’. We asked each man to relate to 
us, from the wealth of his own flight, dis- 
atching, managerial or ticket-selling ex- 
verience, the features he would incor- 


porate in such a machine. We even asked 
them how big they’d make it. Our ques- 


ions ranged from the best location for 
; 


fuel dump valves and the proper slope of 
the instrument panel, to the passenger- 
capacity and range desired. 


Most of the 700 answered promptly, be- 
ause there is an enthusiasm among aero- 
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THE BIRTH OF AN 


AIRPLANE 


by HALL L. HIBBARD 


Chief Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


When a new model airplane appears on the 
market haven't you wondered just how its 
manufacturer arrived at the decision to 
produce that design in the first place? 


We have, too —so a manufacturer tells us. 


Left to right are the 
author, Cyril Chap- 
pellet, Lockheed 
secretary; and Mar- 
shall Headle, pilot. 
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This is a rough sketch of "Excalibur". 
Finished ship will have three rudders. 


science. By the time we correlated a ma- 
jority of the replies, we knew in a pretty 
general way what Excalibur would re- 
semble. 

They went whole-hog for the tricycle 
gear. Four engines were a foregone con- 
clusion, because of the incalculable added 
safety factor. You don’t have those nasty 
little emergencies with a quadruple-pow- 
ered transport. When flying through ice, 
for example, loss of one engine won’t send 
the ship downward as though a rope were 
around its neck—because you'd still have 
75 per cent of your motive force un- 
touched. 

Naturally we had done plenty of think- 
ing ourselves about Project No. 44. We 
believed that U. S. airlines wanted a plane 
classed somewhere between the _ twin- 
engined planes now in use—and fast be- 
coming too small for much of their big- 
business hauls—and the four-engined 
giants already a-testing. They wanted, too, 
a ship that would cost in the neighborhood 
of $200,000—or less. 

By this time, you understand, we hadn’t 
yet touched pencil to the mass of papers 
waiting on our drafting boards. That came 
later. First we looked at four factors. 
They are the four factors which alone, of 
all the components of a modern transport, 
can be “played with” in developing a new 
design: fuselage, wing, nacelles and tail 
Gadgetry is all very fine and to gadgets 
we owe much of our advancements. But 
on wind tunnel tests and variations on the 
theme of this quartet of parts depends the 
efficiency of your ship. Even, in fact, its 
modernity. 

I could sit down right now and design 
for you a strictly conventional airplane 
without stirring out of my nice office. It 
would fly perfectly. I know that. But it 
wouldn’t be new. Nor would aeronautics 


Naturally we start with pretty much of 
an accepted form. Only when you get to 


the sort of behemoth-of-the-future (such 


as I described in PopuLar AVIATION two 
years ago) will you drift away from the 


fuselage-as-we-know-it and reach the ulti-9 


mate flying-wing. 
So what do we do? We take a cleag 


sheet of scratch paper and draw a circle 


Our pressurized cabins of tomorrow wil} 
be perfect circles seen in cross-section, 
since the strain of supercharging tends to 
press the fuselage outward in a circular 
fashion. Then we sketch a straight line 
across the lower portion of the circle 
This is the cabin floor. Next we draw the 


chairs. So, roughly, we know the mini 


mum size possible in our craft which must 
give. maximum comfort. That’s as un- 
changeable as the sun and moon. 

The longitudinal view is something else 
again. In our five years of tinkering with 
twin-engined planes, we designers at Lock- 
heed have played with many nose shapes. 
Our Electra had a fairly smallish, round- 
ish proboscis. As the models progressed, 
we reached No. 14—and found that a nose 
that newspapermen termed the “pickerel 
schnozzle” was best. Before we started 
work on Excalibur, we had sent some 24 
expensive wooden models to Caltech’s 
wind tunnel. 

Excalibur called for another six models 
at $200 apiece before our Model No. 4 
had a suitable nose. In finding the proper 
profile for our 34,500-pound star, we in- 
dulged in considerable trial-and-error 
(much of airplane design is still that—and 
probably always will be!), bolstered by 
what we knew already from past manu- 
facturing. Wind tunnel experiments with 


Excalibur alone will cost us more than 4 


$20,000. But we'll know precisely what 
we have. 

Then the tail. In 1934 we learned that 
the “twin” tail was a splendid rear surface 
for a large ship. We 'earned this the hard 
way. In our shops the prototype Electra 
stood partly finished—before we had tried 
a wind tunnel test of a scale model to dis- 
cover whether our paper calculations 
would perform in actuality. Imagine our 
dismay at finding out at this eleventh hour 
that the craft didn’t have enough stability. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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advance one whit because of my humdrum In gathering data and opinions for their projected design, Lockheed officials sent 
craft... the above questionnaires to owners and operators. Opinions were tabulated and used. 
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After a colorful career in the kitchenware business, Solar turned to airplane exhaust 
manifolds. Today a Solar manifold is considered among the best obtainable. 


POTS AND PAN 
but 
NO AIRPLANE 


by FRANK CUNNINGHAM 


Solar's excellent exhaust manifold business came about more by coincidence than any- 
thing else. It was decided to "try" the manifold originally made for its own airplane. 


* 


Most airplane companies make 
airplanes. But here is a firm 
that does so well at not pro- 
ducing aircraft that it’s in the 
black—and will stay there. 


* 


put wings on that thing and make it 

fly,” rings out the sarcastic voice of 
a housewife as she cracks an egg in a new 
skillet. Her husband, slouched in a 
kitchen chair reading the San Diego paper, 
answers a bit wearily, “Well, hon, pounding 
out skillets isn’t what you'd call a swell ac- 
complishment for an airplane builder, but 
Ned Price sees that we’re still eating—and 
that’s something in these days.” 

Several miles away from the domestic 
scene, the bakers at the Naval Training 
Station in San Diego are unloading a set 
of new pans. “Plenty nice for a bunch 
of gobs,” one of the bakers remarks as 
he inspects the utensils. A fellow baker 
turns from an oven, looks at the pans, com- 
ments, “Sure are. These pans are built 
by the same outfit that knocks out the col- 
lapsible water tanks for the Army.” 

The first baker shrugs his shoulders, 
“That’s a laugh, mates. My pal at the 
tavern says he got some beer barrels made 
there. Some company—frying pans, water 
tanks, beer barrels and baking dishes— 
everything but airplanes!” 

“What’s so funny about that?” an on- 
looker remarks, “Why should they build 
airplanes ?” 

The baker who has been doing most of 
the talking fixes a very superior look on 
his face, tilts the white hat on his head to 
a cocky angle, speaks firmly, “Because the 
outfit that makes all this stuff—and doesn’t 
make airplanes—is the Solar Aircraft Com- 
pany. Get it, fellow? The Solar Aircraft 
Company !” 

Today Edmund T. Price, president of 
the Solar Company, can also laugh at the 
days of the early thirties when his airplane 
company built “everything but airplanes.” 
Yet the people who scoffed at an aircraft 
company which was that in name only, 
can still snicker, although it won’t be heard 
over the noise of business orders piling up. 
Solar, and its predecessor company, has 
been in business since 1927 and today is 
one of the best known names in aviation 
circles. Nevertheless, the total production 
of Solar planes has reached the staggering 
total of one (1)! 

Yes, one airplane and the company now 
has about 350 employees, a backlog running 
well into six figures, sales of some half a 
million dollars last year, and has been “in 
the black” for the past seven years! And 
the Solar worker, who was ragged by his 
wife back in the early days of the depres- 
sion, is working with an organization that 
is an important part of the aviation in- 
dustry. 


.~ suppose your boss, Ned Price, could 
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Solar, originators of the corrosion-resis- 
t streamlined exhaust manifold, today 
has sold more manifolds (over 6,000) than 
any company in the world and its products 
e compassed the globe on foreign built, 

as well as American planes. It is the same 
mpany that in 1931 had a payroll of four 

1 and then frequently couldn’t meet the 
roll. It is the same outfit that was 
usands of dollars behind in rent; that 

’t know each time a knock came on 
Ned Price’s door whether it was a brush 
lesman or the sheriff to close the factory. 
rtunately it was always the brush sales- 


Recently we sat in Mr. Price’s office 
the second floor of the Solar plant, 
which is on the San Diego waterfront, 
and listened to a youngish looking, be- 
spectacled man in his middle forties relate 
how a struggle of 12 years has finally been 
wned with success. On his desk was a 
picture of a trim all-metal airplane labeled 
MS-1, Solar Aircraft Company.” 
That was our production as an airplane 
ilder,” Mr. Price said as he took off his 
glasses, put them on the desk.” We made 
1 great airplane and we almost ruined our- 
selves doing it. Let me tell you about it.” 
In 1928 (Price said) I came out to the 
west coast, after a career in business in 
vestments in the east, looking for an indus 
in which to put some money and go to 
work. After a lengthy search I decided on 
Prudden-San Diego Company in San 
Diego, joined it as general manager. This 
pany had been launched in 1927 with 
$60,000 backing raised in San Diego. 
The first two years the company had 
two experimental all-metal airplanes. 
Ships of this type were a radical departure 
that day. Of the nearly 300 companies 
the field only the Ford Motor company, 
the Northrop company and the Prudden- 
San Diego company were building all-metal 
es. The first two ships were experi- 
ntal models which took all of the origi- 
investment and some more besides. 
1929 the business was reorganized, re- 
umed Solar and I was elected president, a 
newhat dubious honor as we had over 
$75,000 in liabilities and assets which, if 
wouldn’t have exceeded $25,000. But 
had a knowledge of all-metal plane 
nstruction which over-balanced that con- 
n. In June of that year we planned 
to fly our new ship, an eight-place cabin 
job. We did fly it, but not until January, 
1930. In the meantime the stock market 
jone a tailspin and gloom abounded. 
t enough gloom to discourage us, though, 
this time the ship performed beyond 
expectations. At least 10 companies 
re immediately interested in placing 
rders and the men who had struggled 
nce 1927 would have joined hands and 
lanced around a May Pole, if we had a 
fay Pole. 
The postman put an end to our joy. Noti- 
ition came in one right after another 
vith the notation: “Sorry, it’s a grand 


ane, but business is rapidly on the decline 
} 





and we can’t buy any new ships.” Every 
one of the 10 hopes vanished. Then we got 
a great publicity break when the MS-1 


was ordered for a Pacific hop to Tokyo. 


The hop never materialized and neither 


lid the money for the ship. 
For a year we bolstered our spirits with 
(Continued on page 68) 





This is the Solar “flying nursery." Left to right are Mrs. Price and their children, 
Ned Price, Mechanic Al Lacey and Pilot C. W. Seaton. They flew 6,500 miles. 


* * * 


Solar was the first manufacturer to apply the drop hammer method in shaping cor 
rosion-resistant metal into exhaust manifolds for use on high-powered plane engines. 
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Though the airplane cannot replace the 
cowboy, it is ideal for checking herds. 


Bill Monday of Cody, Wyoming, probably 
is the best-known cowboy-pilot out west. 


Photographs by Charles J. Belden and F. L. Elam 


The modern western rancher-farmer has taken 


to the airplane in a big way. Cowboy-pilots 


are rounding up herds 


are planting crops and 


ITH a vigorous swing Sheep- 

man Carl Rudeen sent a handful 

of crested wheatgrass seed fly- 
ing over a few square yards of his Idaho 
range. From his saddlehorse, he sent 
handfuls right and left. Days—and more 
arm swings than he likes to remember 
—later he had consigned 2,000 pounds of 
seed to 600 acres. 

That was three years ago. Last fall, 
when he saw how the new wheatgrass 
plants had taken over the reseeding, he 
decided to pep up some more range 
monopolized by cheatgrass and June 
grass. But this time he made a deal 
with the owner of an airplane to do the 
scattering. 

In 4% hours the “sky horse” flew 150 
miles and spread seed over 8,000 acres. 
The cost was $64, not including the seed, 
or $17 less than the cost of seeding 600 
acres from horseback. He seeded in 
the fall so sheep hoofs and wind, blowing 
weeds and leaves, would cover the seed 
before the fall rains. More than 10 times 
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from the air, airplanes 
hunting down coyotes. 


the acreage, seeded in one-tenth the 
time, at a ridiculously low per acre cost 
resulted from using a sky horse instead 
of a saddlehorse. 

Such contrasts, common in aerial agri- 
culture, explain the appeal of the sky 
horse. Inoculated with Rudeen’s enthusi- 
asm for sky planting, I decided to have 
myself a good sky-view picture of our 
agriculture. Jumping through all my 
aerial wandering, which will be related 
later, here are the highlights of that 
picture: First, flying farming has devel- 
oped faster than most of us realize. Sec- 
ond, work horses of the skies are doing 
an amazing variety of farm and range 
jobs with a speed undreamed of a few 
years ago. Third, world demand for 
fighting ships has so absorbed the atten- 
tion of plane makers they are not fully 
aware of happenings in the peaceful busi- 
ness of sky farming. Fourth, to say 
when and where aerial agriculture made 
its debut is asking for an argument. 

Conflicting claims of “first” pop out 
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Floyd Nolta (in cockpit) met a lot of opposition when he first suggested planting crops from the 
air. But when he proved his point, his business rocketed. His ship is being loaded with rice seed. 
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ow, however, 
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Throw in a few novelty jobs—locating 
lost things, for instance—and you see 
how the sky horse has entrenched him- 
self in our streamlined agriculture. Don’t 
snicker; honestly whole bands of sheep 
—500 or more—have been lost com- 
pletely. Sometimes that many sheep are 
as hard to find in the wide open country 
as the proverbial needle in the haystack. 
Ask James Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho, 
sheepman—or Charles Belden who runs 
the big Pitchfork ranch in Wyoming. 
They know. 

A blizzard swept over the desert while 
one of Laidlaw’s bands was being trailed 
to the home ranch. In the blinding snow 
the herder took a wrong trail. Knowing 


the danger of blizzards Laidlaw sent out 
a rescue party with feed when the storm 
broke. Neither sheep or herder could be 
found. After several days of futile horse- 
back riding, Laidlaw finally called in a 
flying herder and within a few hours the 
sheep were found. Belden’s story is prac- 
tically a carbon copy. 

From the Rudeen range in the high 
ranges of Idaho we take off for Califor- 
nia. There our modern Pegasus does 
almost everything but harvest the crop. 
Some of the largest and most picturesque 
sky farming is done on the rice lands of 
the Sacramento valley. Last year nearly 
two dozen planes did their bit for Cali- 
fornia agriculture, not counting agricul- 


Besides raising and selling antelope, Belden loves to shoot dramatic photographs 
from the air like this one of a herd of antelope running from the low-flying ship. 






























































To fly an injured girl to medical aid recently, Bill Monday landed in this 9,400- 
foot-high pasture, had to be towed to its far end for take-off, got away safely. 


ture’s use of regular transport services 

Rice seeding is the big job. Probably 
80 percent of California’s 130,000 acres of 
rice are sky planted. Planes fly 100 
150 m.p.h. and seed 30 to 60 acres in that 
time. 

Ducks deserve some credit for this rice 
seeding being turned over to sky horses 
In the summer, ducks nest and reat 
young in the far north. Chill fall days 
start them winging south. California 
farm fields are one of their favorite win 
ter picnic grounds. When E. J. Moffett 
left the Navy Air Service in 1919 he was 
impressed by these duck difficulties. With 
shot and shell farmers went after chisel 
ing ducks. Here, said Moffett, is a jot 
for planes. 

He and two comrades who owned 


planes organized a “duck patrol.” They 
made deals with farmers to fly over ripe 
rice fields, motors roaring. When the 
ducks saw the planes power-diving they 
moved at record speed. Some of the 
larger rice growers bought planes of their 
own to chase ducks 

Rice was dry seeded then and the 
fields were flooded later. Blackbirds and 
other land birds followed the drills and 
gobbled up the seed. One of the duck 
traffic cops was Floyd H. Nolta. “Why 
can’t the fields be flooded and then the 
rice seeded from a plane?” he asked him- 
self and everyone who would listen. A 
World War pilot, looking for a niche in 
the peacetime scene, he rigged up a seed- 
ing hopper. Now to find a farmer willing 
to let him experiment with his rice field 





Over country like this, the western rancher resorts almost entirely to the air- 
plane. Lost herds are found in a few minutes; by land it would takes days or weeks. 








The skeptics, who always flock in for 
the kill when a revolutionary idea is 
born, said the rice would float on top of 
the water and that while blackbirds might 
be thwarted wouldn’t floating rice be 
“duck soup” for waterfowl. Even if the 
seed did sink, they added, it probably 
wouldn’t go deep enough in the muck to 
germinate. Other doubting Thomases 
scouted the idea that a plane could spread 
seed evenly. 

Nolta’s persistence eventually pro- 
duced farmers willing to experiment. It 
was soon demonstrated that his ideas 
were far from screwy. The seed sank, 
the mudhens didn’t gorge on it, and it 
seemed to germinate even quicker than 
under the old method, which gives the 
rice plants better opportunity to get a 
foothold before watergrass begins to 
compete. 

To the eternal credit of those Cali- 
fornians, they were quick to recognize 
a good thing when they saw it. They 
soon became as enthusiastic as they once 
were skeptical. Airplane seeding boomed, 
has been good ever since. 

“Since we began agricultural flying in 
1930,” Nolta told me, “we have sown 
almost every kind of seed—rice, oats, 
wheat, alfalfa, clover, many kinds of 
grazing seeds and have spread different 
kinds of fertilizers and weed killers.” 

One Hindu rice farmer, after the sow- 
ing job had been completed, urged Nolta 
to bring his planes back and harvest the 
crop in the fall. He’s been besieged to 
devise a way to turn his sky horses into 
grasshopper destroyers. This sky horse- 
man claims a record for landings made 
in an airplane—40,000—mostly landings 
to refill the hopper with seed 

The first season Nolta was so happy 
over his success he indulged in a degree 
of sky playfulness. One day, while seed- 
ing rice, he noticed a Chinaman irrigator 
in a nearby field and took a playful dive 
at him. “On the next trip he was no- 
where in sight,” Nolta recalls. “When I 
spotted him hiding under some brush, | 
couldn't resist the temptation to take 
another dive. He started to run across 
the flooded field and I made another 
pass at him and he dove in two feet of 
water that flooded the field. 

“That noon a worried Chinaman asked 
R. M. Montz, the owner of the farm, 
‘When airplane go home?’ When told 
the seeding would be finished at noon 
the next day he said, ‘I go field tomorrow 
evening. And he didn’t go back until 
then either.” 

“Sowing Ladino clover was our tough- 
est job,” Nolta confided to me. “It is 
very fine and runs through the valves 
like quicksilver. We put from three to 
seven pounds on an acre compared to 
150 pounds of rice so you see the prob- 
lem.” 

“Someone told me you planted corn 
by plane?” I inquired with polite skepti- 
cism. “You didn’t plant it in rows, did 
you?” 

“Hardly,” he laughed. “We scattered 
it on a cultivated field and the farmer 
disked it in. He got a fine crop and was 
well satisfied.” 

Hopping over to the Wolcott-Renaud 
(Continued on page 82) 
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With its tremendous overload, the flying boat would face great danger in a forced 
landing. Hence a special fuel dumping device (below) has been perfected. 
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So You Want to Be 


NAVAL 
AVIATOR 


by KURT RAND 


“Now is the time for all good men...” It is, 
too— but you do have to be pretty good. The 
Navy is on the lookout for prospective pilots. 


Uncle Sam’s Naval aviation—prob- 

ably the best-trained outfit in the 
world—is all yours if you’ve got the mak- 
ings! 

Every year at the Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola, Florida, Uncle Sam trains 
about 600 of his young nephews to follow 
the course of wings over the sea and 
the battle fleets. And he follows this 
training by giving the young fledgling 
three additional thrilling years with the 
traditional sea-going vessels of the fleet. 


tc: a long, hard route to take, but 





These are N3N (Navy-built) landplane 
trainers on the line at Pensacola. The 
cadets 
boats, fighters and bombers in training. 


also will fly seaplanes, flying 


That the training offered in Naval 
aviation far outstrips that of the Army 
is a matter of necessity, nothing else. To 
be a Naval pilot, you must also be a 
master of everything the Army pilot 
knows and then learn the ramified as- 
pects of Naval flying that the average 
Army pilot is concerned with practically 
never. 

Down there at Pensacola on the Gulf 
of Mexico is the bottleneck from which 
the Navy and Marine Corps draw all 
their pilots. And what a bottleneck it is, 
too. If you are interested in becoming a 
Navy flyer, the following facts will guide 
you accurately along the path: 

First question you will ask yourself, of 
course, is “am I eligible?” In general 


those eligible are civilians, enlisted men 
of the Navy, Naval reserve, Marine 
Corps and Marine Corps reserve. An- 
napolis graduates attend, of course, but 
not until after they have served two 
years as ship officers. The requirements 
from any applicant are summarized as 
follows: the applicant must have a United 
States citizenship. He must be at least 
20 years old and no more than 28 at the 
time of appointment. He must sign an 
agreement to remain on active duty for 
total of four years, including training 
period. He must be unmarried and re- 
main so for at least two years from ap- 
pointment. He must sign an agreement 
to maintain flying proficiency after active 
duty by association with a Naval reserve 
unit. Of course, he must have satisfac- 
tory educational, moral, physical and 
psychological qualifications. 

This last requirement covers a lot of 
territory and, of course, sets up bars to 
a great many men. So let’s see what it 
means: (1) The Pensacola course is 
open to graduates of Naval R. O. T. C. 
units who are duly certified by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation for commission into 
the Naval reserve. (2) To those who 
have completed courses in aeronautical 
engineering at recognized colleges and, 
for that matter, graduates of any recog- 
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nized college where mathematics training 
reaches physics and trigonometry. (3) 


Non-graduates of colleges who can pre 
sent certificates of credits amounting to 
yne-half of a four-year college course 
containing the required mathematics. 
The fourth class of young men eligible 
is where the non-college man gets his op- 
nity. Regulations are that those 
having acquired substantially an equiva- 
lent education by some other means as 
well as those whose experience, training 
and aptitude make them desirable, are 
eligible for appointment. 
It should be noted here that the Navy 
conducts no examinations whatsoever to 


determine educational qualifications. The 
applicant submits. certificates, high 

college or other official records 
f his education and experience along 


with his application. 
might well be noted at this point 
that those who have failed the Army 
fight training course are not eligible. 
Meanwhile, of course, successful appli- 
ants must resign from military organi- 
zations other than the Naval militia prior 
nlisting in the Naval reserve, which 
refers to the National Guard or Reserve 
How are applicants selected? First of 
all, bear in mind that one must not apply 


to the Navy Department. Applications 
will be returned for it will be apparent 
that the applicant had not read his in- 
structions very well. Prospects should 
obtain a form by writing to the com- 
mandant of the Naval districts in which 
they reside. The form, which contains 
the agreements about not marrying, 
maintaining flying proficiency and serv- 
ing the allotted time, should be filled in 
and sent to the commandant of the appli- 
cant’s Naval district. He will, together 
with the district flight selection board, 
review and act upon it. If the applicant 
appears to be likely timber, he will be 
invited to appear before the board for 
an interview and physical examination. 
Travel, however, is at his own expense. 
The applications then are forwarded to 
the Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, for final approval. 
Now, say that you are the lucky young 
man whose application has been ac- 
cepted. You are first of all enlisted as a 
seaman, second class in the Naval reserve 
and sent to the nearest reserve aviation 
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Navy flying cedets line up at Pensacola 
for regular inspection by commandant. 


base for 30 days of preliminary flight in- 
struction to determine your aptitude. 
Here they watch you closely to see how 
well you qualify as a potential officer of 
the Navy, because it is a cardinal pre- 
cept that flying ability absolutely must be 
coupled with proficiency as an officer. 

At the end of this initial period—if you 
pass—you are appointed an aviation 
cadet and sent to Pensacola. If you fail 
to make the grade you are discharged 
or, at your own request, transferred to 
another class in the Naval reserve for 
which you are qualified 

The second phase of your training and 
subsequent career is about to begin. It 
is the actual flight training at Pensacola, 
about which more in detail below. The 
third phase is, of course, your term of 
active duty with the fleet on graduating 
from Pensacola. 

On arrival at Pensacola you find your- 
self enrolled in a battalion of young men 
from nearly every state in the union and 
from nearly every recognized college and 
university. You are facing a year of the 
stiffest training imaginable but, withal, 
one of intense and fascinating interest. 

You are about to enter a course of 
training that will span a year and log 
about 325 hours of flying time. The 
young ensigns and lieutenants from An- 
napolis will be enrolled in the same 
classes with you but all privileges are 
equal and there is no cleavage. These 
men have had a ground course and some 
flight observation training while at the 
Academy, but otherwise start off at 
scratch. 

Your pay is $75 a month with an addi- 
tional subsistence allowance of $1.00 a 
day. Your uniforms and equipment are, 
of course, furnished. The Government 
has taken out $10,000 life insurance on 
you and will pay the premiums as long 
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An advanced trainer at Pensacola is the 
North American NJ-1 shown here. These 
are used for formation flying and cross- 
country radio and navigation practice. 
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The Naval aviator must be proficient on the ground as well as in the air. Mere 
are flying cadets on the Pensacola pistol range practicing with .45 automatics. 


as you are on active duty. You are 
further informed that, on release from 
active duty, you may maintain the policy 
by paying the low government premiums 
yourself. 

On graduation from Pensacola, the 
cadet is commissioned an ensign in the 
USNR which means that he gets a raise 
in pay to $125 a month, plus the same 
allowances accorded officers of the regu- 
lar Navy. After his three years of active 
service the young ensign is eligible to 
take the examination for commission as 
Lieutenant (Junior Grade), receive a 
$1,000 cash bonus and be transferred to 
an inactive status with the reserve. Or, 
he may continue active duty for three 
more years in his new rank and, at the 
end of his second three years, go into 
an inactive status with cash bonus of 
$500. 

So let’s delve into this business of life 
and training at the nation’s Annapolis of 
the air. The eight cadet companies form- 
ing the battalion are each divided into a 
right and left wing. The day is also 
divided so that one wing is busy at 
ground school half the day and in flight 
training the other half. One wing is fly- 
ing while the other is in class and vice 
versa. The schedule is alternated weekly 


The N3N also makes an excellent primary seaplane trainer. Dozens 
of these ships are in the air constantly throughout the day. 


to give each wing equal opportunity con- 
cerning weather conditions. 

Cadets choose their own officers. The 
course of drills and routines closely 
parallels that of the Naval Academy. 
There is no distinction between cadets 
other than competitive merit. The first 
thing you learn about the course is that 
the ground school consists of seven divi- 
sions and the flight training consists of 
five progressive phases. At first, the 
maze of work you are about to step into 
may discourage you a bit, but you perk 
up as you study the details and discover 
that, after all, it is work that interests 
you personally and hundreds of men be- 
fore you have gone through it success- 
fully. 

These seven divisions of the ground 
school are as follows: 

Power Plant, in which you are taught 
the principles of engines, overhauling, 
mechanical systems, carburetion, igni- 
tion, service type engines and engine 
trouble shooting; Structural, which in 
cludes aerodynamics, aircraft design, 
propellers, shop processes, maintenance 
and engine overhaul; Communications, 
practical work (code), radio theory and 
operation and radio aids to navigation 
Gunnery, including speed stripping, range 
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work, theory of aerial gunnery and 
equipment and bombing; Photographic, 
aerial photography including uses of 
photographic optics, chemistry and mate 
rial and aerial mapping; Navigation 
instruments, plotting, sea navigation lec- 
tures and practical work, strategy and 
tactics, aerial celestial navigation and air- 
craft tactics; Aerology, formation of 
clouds, storms, etc., weather maps and 
meteorology. 

Meanwhile, of course, you will be get- 
ting in your flight training on the alter- 
nated schedule mentioned before. First 
of all you will be assigned an instructor. 
He will explain that you enter Squadron 
One for training in primary seaplanes. 
Squadron Two is primary landplanes, 
Squadron Three, service landplanes; 
Squadron Four, service seaplanes; and 
Squadron Five, advanced service land- 
planes. 

Your first 45 hours of flying time and 
instruction will be spent learning to solo 
and in being checked in primary work. 
You will learn normal flying, power land- 
ings, precision landings and elementary 
aerobatics. Throughout this time, you 
will be subjected to further of what the 
Navy calls “indoctrination”. It is some- 
thing like mental inoculation: history and 
traditions of the service, customs, exer- 
cise of command—all these will be care- 
fully and skillfully taught. 

Now that you have “graduated” from 
your seaplane primary training, you are 
ready to join Squadron Two for primary 
landplane flying. This will account for 
approximately 85 hours of flying time 
and instruction. You now will go over 
to Corry Field, about four air miles from 
Pensacola. You will learn primary 
maneuvers and get your first real experi- 
ence in advanced aerobatics, a touch of 
formation flying and your first brush 
with night flying. You have the definite 
feeling that you are going places fast. 

In Squadron Three, you do not go 
back to seaplanes but are given service 
type landplanes to fly. By this time your 
solo work is fairly proficient. You are 
now to learn flying in closer coordina- 
tion with other pilots and the funda- 
mental tactics of an aircraft squadron, 
with a good bit of time spent in section 
and division formations. You learn to 
fire the free machine gun, some phases 
of radio communication and the funda- 
mentals of dead reckoning and cross- 
country navigation. 


Prospective Naval pilots are given preliminary training at 
Naval Reserve air bases (below), later sent to Pensacola. 
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for the water again. 
yu are given service 
eaplanes including service patrol 


You are entering one of the 
of Naval aviation that makes it 
nective fro Army flying: the 


e of catapulting. Work with the 
plat ur most important 
ition during this period and you 
of high altitude 
bombing. You 
ivigate a plane at sea and to 


he fundament 


and horizontal 


both by dead reckoning and 

i 4 ia 
one more step remains: Squad- 
ve. Here you return to advanced 
nes. You undergo a complete 
nent flying course which also will 
1 to pass the Scheduled Air 
ort Rating test. You are taught 
s of single ter fighting planes, 
ue of dive ] ing and fixed gun- 
You fly at gh altitude, cross- 
und i advanced squadron 
ons. You top off the course with 
type torpedo planes and learn the 
ue and ta aerial torpedo- 

ng 

il aviation, until the last few years, 
id a somewhat hectic history. Pen- 
elf has bee Naval base since 
x e Navy trailed the Army several 
getting its wings. In 1913 a 
ronauti was named by the 
S y of the N Its findings con- 


included recom- 
yn that Pensacola be made a 

Until then, Naval 
gypsies. They trav- 





ith the fleet between An- 
Guantanan Cuba, and San 
In Januar 1914, the whole 

1 unit was shipped aboard the 
Mississippi and the collier Cyclops 


at sea). At 
Annapolis of 
Air, its homelessness was finally 





the flight school 
Lieutenant John H. Towers, who 
is Rear Admiral in charge of all 
aviation. He had quite a job on 


Curtiss OX jobs 


two Wrights with four-cylinder 
Sturdivants, he was expected to turn out 
N pilots without mechanics or spare 
part It soon be common for the 


officers to dig into their own pockets for 
what was needed and to work most of 


the night, on occasions, to prepare a 


Old flying boats, no longer used by the regular Navy, are 
sent to Pensacola for use as trainers in Squadron Four. 
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The communications section of the Naval aviation cadet's training is highly impor- 


tant. Here cadets are practicing receiving material being sent by radio operator. 


nearly washed-out crate for a short flying 
session. 

As appropriations grew, however, these 
pioneering hardships were eliminated 
When the war broke out, Pensacola had 
cast aside its swaddling clothes and was 
ready to blossom out into a full-blown 
Annapolis of the Air. Hundreds of young 
men found it their cradle to wings. When 
the Navy’s five-year plan got under way, 
things took another spurt only to simmer 
down until the program of training avi- 
ation cadets and building up the Naval 
reserve began in 1935. 

Commandant of Pensacola today is 
veteran Captain Aubrey W. Fitch. His 
service record includes graduation from 
the Academy in 1906, assignment to 
numerous vessels of the fleets several of 
which he became skipper. He became a 
Naval aviator in 1930 and subsequently 
was named chief of staff, commander of 
the aircraft battle force. He has been 
Pensacola commandant since June, 1938. 

The aviation cadet leads a rather happy 
life. He has, of course, fine barracks, 
good food and plenty of recreation. But, 
although his work routine and discipline 
parallels that of Annapolis midshipmen, 
he is subjected to no hazing. Probably 
the time is too short and the require- 


ments too exact. Navy pilots feel that 
theirs is the ultimate in military aviation 
They like to point out that after all, the 
Navy is the first line of defense. But if 
it is the best aeronautically, the Navy is 
no place for a young man who wants a 
permanent home. Navy pilots, as much 
as any of their brother officers, move 
around a lot and are subject to a host 
of inconveniences and discomforts which 
are never described in any prospectuses 
issued by the Navy Department 

They have a more difficult job from 
the beginning, since it entails experience 
with seaplanes and landplanes. On sea 
duty, there may be no shore leave for 
long periods. Sleeping in steel cabins, 
often very cramped, is no picnic—espe- 
cially in hot weather. Battle maneuvers 
constitute an almost unequalled physical 
strain. Despite his fine equipment, the 
Navy pilot sometimes finds himself 
forced down on a sea that is anything 
but smooth. At such times he is a still, 
small figure in a rolling ocean, with no 
farm house to provide him with a tele- 
phone to summon aid. 

But with all these facts, the number 
of men not anxious to round out their 
time—as evidenced by discharge records 

(Continued on page 74) 


The N3N is the favorite primary trainer of the Navy. All these 
ships are built at the Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia. 

















by E. JAY DOHERTY 


Back and forth between Newark airport and New York 


City, dozens of times daily, roll these streamlined 


John Carey has built himself a business. 


J HAT we try to impress on 
our drivers,” John P. Carey, 
vice-president of the Grand 


Central Cadillac Renting Corporation, 
said, “is that we are the airline on the 
ground.” 

I learned then about the coach com- 
pany’s part in giving service to pas- 
sengers during the hurricane. Carrying 
thousands of passengers with countless 
pieces of luggage; meeting unsched- 
uled in- and out-bound flights between 
Newark and Boston; stretching their 
service to utmost capacity; putting them- 
selves under a sudden strain to handle 


All airlines use the Carey cars. Line 
emblems on car sides are interchangeable. 
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iriver mishandled a 
No driver mishandled a passenger. 
ver failed to keep up his schedule. 

great credit is given the air- 
9 their magnificent work in 


rlines, no < 


ng an unprecedented volume of 


under emergency conditions, few 
have realized that an equally 
service was in- 
tal in assuring the success of the 
juring that week when all other 
)f transportation to New England 
rn down 
Carey doesn’t want recognition 
job his men have done at New- 


essed limousine 


He doesn’t want publicity about 


believes that whatever words are 
in praise of the airlines is credit 
i on his organization. 

ints out the fact that, for many 
uir travelers have groaned that 
rs they saved in the air are fre- 
offset by the time wasted getting 
ports into the cities they serve. 


ng time since anyone has had 
complain about the service be- 
wark and New York. 

ome sever rs since the day 
limousine would 
| passengers from 


a six-passenge! 


oad of out-b 


entral to Newark Airport, 
for four of five hours waiting 
a load New York-bound 


rs. Today, a fleet of 50 specially 
l-passenger coaches operates 
1,500 passen- 
omfort between the 
and its air terminal. 
ach s} as a 24 hour a day 
ing service, maintains dispatch 
New York and at the airport. 


a day uttling 


bound flight is met by a Carey 


Every out-bound flight carries 
ngers brought to the field in a Carey 
seventy-five expert drivers 

er their cars and out of New 
worst traffic every day of the 


rge their coaches over the Pulaski 
one of the most heavily traveled 
States — and 





John P. Carey 


bring their coaches in more 
vo or three minutes off schedule. 


seldom 
than ti 
And in seven years of service, no pas 
senger’s life has been lost, no passenger 
has been seriously injured 

The Carey men are proud of their rec- 
ord. Phil Buckles, one of the airport 
dispatchers, will tell you that experts 
from the transcontinental bus lines have 
spent days in his office trying to learn 
how the Carey men schedule their equip- 
ment so successfully, how they manage 
to run consistently on schedule. 

The airlines are so pleased with the 
coach service at Newark that they have 
called on John Carey to study the situa- 
tion at Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Chicago to get his recommendations as 
to the betterment of the service. He is 
still working on that. 

Seventy-four per cent of passengers 
flying to or from Newark use the Carey 
service. Sixty per cent of Pan Ameri- 
can’s transatlantic passengers use the 
airline coach service rather than any 
other. Carey expects to haul 300,000 
passengers this year. At a dollar a 
head, that’s big business 


Air passengers to Bermuda and Europe also ride Carey cars. 
Carey customers include United, American, TWA and Eastern.’ 
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He attributes the success of the bus- 
iness to the fact that his service is as 
good as the airlines’. “Passengers get 
their first impression of the airline serv- 
ice—and their last—from us. If we don’t 
maintain as high a standard of safety, 
comfort and courtesy as the airlines, the 
carefully achieved effect of airline serv- 
ice will be spoiled. Our men are 
thoroughly impressed with that belief.” 

Before putting a new man into service, 
the Grand Central Cadillac Renting Cor- 
poration sells him on air transportation 
Passengers seldom realize the coaches 
in which they are riding are not owned 
by the airlines. They expect—and get— 
information from the drivers about hotel 
accommodations, schedules, rates and 
equipment. The drivers are taught 
how to handle their customers with di- 
plomacy and concern first. Their ac- 
tual technical instruction is spread over 
a month of loading baggage, handling 
manifests and tickets between airline 
offices, riding with expert drivers. They 
learn how to drive fast but carefully, 
and how to maintain schedules against 
any sort of traffic tieup. The drivers 
have to be good. They are paid well, 
and draw a salary check every week 
regardless of how little work they do. 
This is a great consolidation to Carey’s 
employes during spells of bad weather 
for the airlines. 

As a courtesy to the passengers ar- 
riving at Newark who are transferring 
from one airline station to another, Carey 
dispatchers provide gratis transporta- 
tion. Twenty-five thousand passengers 
were the recipients of this favor last 
year. The free transfer service repre- 
sented a savings to passengers of $6,000 

Carey always has been interested in 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Above right are Mr. and Mrs. Nord Rader 
Directly 
enthusiast 


specially-built 
Bart Cox, 


in their racer. 


above is sailing 
Felix and Ed Jones fly between Seattle 
and San Francisco. Both brothers are 
avid exponents of the hobby of skiing 





so 


vs 


HAT do major airlines pilots 
do with their spare time on 
the ground? The answer is 


” 


‘Plenty. 

In fiction and the movies they may be 
pictured as supermen of the skies, but 
on the ground they’re a pretty human 
bunch. That, then, means hobbies—all 
kinds of hobbies. 

They start from the ground up—and 
we mean that literally, because many 
pilots are farmers on the ground. That 
means anything from hundreds of acres 
to a six foot square hot bed 

There’s Captain John W. Martin, Jr., 
for instance. He flies for American Air- 
lines. That orange juice you had for 
breakfast this morning may have come 
from Martin’s orange groves. He owns 
a thousand acres at Santa Ana, Cal. 
hey’re mighty good oranges, too, ac- 
cording to Johnny, who can talk 
learnedly about orange growing. As a 
gentleman farmer, Martin varies the 
routine with hunting forays. He flies to 
the spots where the hunting is good. 
Other American pilots are used to get- 
ting wild game as a gift from sure-shot 
Martin. 

Al Carl of Penn-Central goes in for 
a different type of farming. He has 
rigged up a fancy hotbed. Midwinter 
visitors to the Carl household are treated 
to fresh strawberry shortcake, because 
strawberries are Carl’s crop 

Then there’s Cowpuncher Jim Mang- 
ham, veteran American Airlines pilot. 
He rides ‘em high, wide and handsome. 
At his big ranch house at Smithfield, 
between Dallas and Fort Worth, he can 
show you a glittering collection of 
trophies, all won at southwestern rodeos 
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where he has proved that he can throy 
Roping steers comes 3 
easy as flying to Mangham. “The pe 
fect way to relax,” says “Stormy” Mang 
ham with a grin, when you ask him 
his hell-for-leather riding isn’t a b 
strenuous. 

When it to strenuous hobbies 
you'll naturally think of a couple of Unite 
Airlines pilots—Nord Rader and Jame 
Johnson. Johnson, who lives in Newark 
is a motorcycle fanatic. Flying the by 
airliners is too tame for Johnson. He 
gets his thrills on the sharp turns tha 
his sputtering two-wheeled steed takesa 
roaring speeds. 

As for Nord Rader, who lives in Sa 
Lake City, he gets his thrills on for 
wheels. Out of odd parts he has con 
structed a racing car. It may not loo 
like a 1940 Cadillac, but take it from th 
spectators who have him on th 
straightaway, it can really travel. Or ash 
Mrs. Rader about that. She frequently 
rides with him in his fire-breathing be 
hemoth and with him that 
m.p.h. on the ground seems a lot faste 
than the same speed in the air. 

You’d be lucky if the rabid candi 
camera fans among airline pilots gav 
you any advance warning. There at 
plenty of photographers among them 
American’s Captain Ed Bowe is om 
Though a veteran flyer, Bowe just tf 
cently succumbed to the lure of photog: 
raphy. It started with shots of the south- 
ern transcontinental route, where he haé 
plenty of chances to sneak up on the 
landscape. In his collection he has some 
good angle shots of canyons and what 
have you. But what’s a canyon when you 
can photograph a baby? His real hobby 
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S HIS HOBBY 





by ARTHUR RICE 


An airline pilot can only fly 85 hours per 
month, so he has a lot of spare time on his 
hands. What he does with those extra hours 
is collectively a fascinating hobby album. 


s photographing his first-born son 
ted has a couple of Jones boys— 
Ed Jones—who fly 
ancisco route. Their 
1 With peaks popping 
1 over the place and steep mountain 
; careening down the landscape, the 
ns Jones have plenty of chance to 

get in some fast skiing. 


ins Felix and 
Seattle-San F1 


bby s ski ng 


Apparently, once a mnewspaperman 
always a newspaperman. “You just 
ant keep that guy away from a type- 
writer,’ say fellow pilots about Captain 

inny Roberts. Newspaper reporting 

eded his career as a pilot and he’s 
en several times since that he still 
ds a mean typewriter. There was the 
time a year or so ago during the flood 
n southern California, Johnny was on 

e spot. He covered the story in a big 
vay that won him the plaudits of news- 
apers 
Captain William Doxey of Pan Ameri- 
an started his hobby in Port of Spain, 
r'rinidad. The fact is, he lives up to the 
I of his line and conducts a Pan 
American hobby. He has an extensive 
garden of tropical plants and, every flight 
or so, he brings home some new ones 





from Trinidad and other points south. 

From the skyways to seaways—that’s 
the story of the hobby of many pilots. 
Among them is Captain William Park, 
another Pan American pilot. He has a 
38 foot cruiser fitted up in the grand 
manner, with all the latest doodads and 
comforts. Another salty pilot is Captain 
Bart Cox, veteran west coast pilot. He 
made himself famous back in ’24, 25, 
and '26 as tackle on the University of 
California's “wonder team” of those 
years. Boating is his hobby now. Most 
of his days off are spent sailing the blue 
Pacific and tinkering with sail boats. He 
can tie knots with the best sailor on the 
seas, and sail a boat with professional 
skill. 

When it comes to land sports, you can 
go right down the list—tennis, golf, 
hunting, fishing (if you call fishing a 
“landsport”) and all the rest. Speak of 
golfers, and into mind pops the name of 
Captain Richard A. Fagin of American. 
His flying experiences in the early days 
read like a novel and took him to many 
foreign countries. He’s known as “Man 
Mountain” to his fellow pilots, references 
being to his short stature and light build. 






Joe Hammer and Stan Young (upper left) 
are ardent gunsmiths. Directly above 
is Johnny Roberts, former newspaperman. 


Next to flying he rates golf. You'll find 
him playing several times a week, fre 
quently matching his skill with the head 
liners of the movie colony. In his job 
as pilot he’s made the acquaintance of a 
lot of them, and they say he’s no 
opponent on the links 

Fishing? The 
plenty of anglers. As one of them you'll 
have to count Captain “Hap” 
also of American. But fishing is only 
part of the hobby story about Hap. He’s 
one of the many pilots with more than 
one hobby. For the past 15 years he has 
been building model airplanes and enter- 
ing them in competitions Plenty of 
trophies adorn his home. Experts have 
commented on the fineness of detail of 
the models. From the air to the ground 
that’s the latest wrinkle in the 
model building. This time it’s tiny mode] 
racing cars, with which the flyer hopes 
to win as many cups as he has with his 
model airplanes. 

That brings us to the 
such hobbyists as Captain Joe Hammer, 
an American Airlines veteran. He has a 
shop in the basement of his Chicago 
home where he builds fine guns. He has 
one of the finest gun collections in the 
country, bar none. A frequent visitor and 
co-hobbyist is Stanley J. Young, likewise 
a devotee of gun making. Between the 
two of them they turn out such products 
as silver-mounted guns, beautiful pieces 
of craftsmanship that excite the admira- 
tion of experts. 

Carpentry is an age old hobby that 
gets the attention of numerous pilots, 
among them W. R. Wullock of North- 
west Airlines who makes fine furniture. 
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Flying, believe it or not, is much too tame for Capt. Jimmy Johnson! He likes noth- 
ing better in his spare time than to roar down country roads astride his motorcycle. 


It's quite natural that American Capt. "Hap" Russell should take to model airplanes 
as a hobby. When he isn't tinkering, he's enjoying his other favored hobby: fishing. 


J. H. Carmichael of Penn-Central spends 
his spare time designing and building 
end tables, book ends, and play boxes for 
his children, among other unusual car- 
pentry work. Captain Basil Rowe of Pan 
American makes small toys. 

If you want to jump over into the arts, 
you'll find Clarence F. Bates of North- 
west at the console of the electric organ 
recently installed in his home. He's 
proficient at the classics as well as the 
latest popular numbers. 

Captain Marious Loedessen of Pan 
American goes in for theatricals and 
amateur acting. Fellow pilots kid him 
about playing Hamlet, but it’s not on 
record whether he’s going to attempt this 
role. 

Captain George King, likewise of Pan 
American is a connoisseur in art. As 
such he has the inevitable collection of 
etchings. An excellent collection it is, 
too, according to the art critics. 

Jack Fletcher of Northwest has a 
transportation hobby. He gets his thrills 
from riding in the cab of an engine. 
You'll find him around the round house 
in St. Paul gathering in the lore of the 
roaring rails. He’s not by any means 
alone in his choice of a hobby, though 
he’s the only pilot we know of who 
actually goes in for riding the rails. 
Many pilots have hobbies that have 
something to do with transportation— 
if it’s only building model trains, planes, 
boats, cars, or anything on wheels, keels 
or wings. 

“How to Win Friends” might be the 
subtitle for the hobby of Captain Jimmy 
Hames, United Air Lines pilot who lives 
in Newark. It’s an expensive hobby, but 
Jimmy and his friends all say it’s worth 
it. He makes recordings of the voices 
of his friends. If they play musical 
instruments, he makes complete record- 
ings of their performances. The elabo- 
rate equipment he has cost him several 
thousand dollars. 

Here, then, you have the picture of 
what goes on in the lives of a few pilots 
of major airlines. These veterans of the 
sky have one absorbing interest in com- 
mon—their love for flying; their intense 
belief in the present and future impor- 
tance of aviation. 

But when they're on the ground their 
interests turn to scores of fields. Then 
they’re a typical, human bunch of fellows. 

END 


Capt. Sherman L. Willard of American is 
enthusiastic about his big Texas ranch. 
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RIEND 
TO AVIATION 


by JENNINGS RANDOLPH * 


Mike Benedum has plenty of money and a soft 
spot in his heart for aviation. He is a man 
who has great faith in flying and flyers. 


HE flying 
world is fa- 
miliar with 


the custom-built 
Lockheed that 
Jimmy Mattern 
planned to enter 
in the New York- 
Paris Air Derby 
of 1937 and which 
he later used in 
the search for 
Levanevsky, the 
Soviet flyer who 
was lost in the 
Polar regions. 
However, there 
e few who know the story behind the 
ip, the story of the man who made it 
ssible for Jimmy to have what he de- 
ribed to friends as his “dream ship.” 
The man is Michael L. Benedum of 
ttsburgh, an enthusiastic friend of 
ation for the past 30 years and, inci- 
entally, the fabulously weathy wild- 
itter of the oil industry who has discov- 
ed more oil than any man that ever 





Jennings Randolph 


ed. When Mike Benedum saw his 
st airplane flight in 1910 he was already 
stablished in the oil industry as “king of 


the wildcatters.” With his partner, Joe 
Trees, he had become wealthy. 
\s the perennial optimist that an oil 
vildcatter must always be, Mike saw in 
at flying crate a promise of the future. 
urning to Trees he remarked: 
‘Within 20 years we will be using 
those things to carry men and supplies 
oil fields out in the wilderness and 
won't be much longer until there is a 
etwork of airlines that is going to use 
iore of the oil we produce than the 
tire country uses today.” 
A year later he and Trees were ap- 
roached by a young flyer with big ideas. 
he young man, who must remain name- 
ess in this story, wanted to popularize 
iation with the public by importing 
some 90 h.p. Gnome engines and using 
them in American-made ships to barn- 
storm the country. At that time a 90 


*Congressman Jennings Randolph of West Vir- 
ginia is known as “The Flying Congressman”, 
has been particularly active in dealing with avia- 
tion legislation. 





h.p. engine mer- 
ited the same re- 
spect that a 2,000 
h.p. job does to- 
day. The partners 
put up the money 
and in due time 
the motors ar- 
rived. Unfortu- 
nately the barn- 
storming was not 
such a howling bp 
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success. One by 
one the ships 
crashed until all 
were washed out. Then the young 
promoter disappeared and with him the 
motors that survived the crashes. Years 
later Mike and Joe learned that these 
motors had been used by the flyer as 
his contribution to the capital structure 
of what has since become a world famous 
airplane manufacturer. 

Through the years Mike continued to 
be air-minded. In 1917 he gambled 
$5,000,000 on a wildcat fleld in Colombia 
and opened a field that balanced that 
country’s budget for the first time in its 
history. He wanted to use airplanes in 
this development to eliminate the dreary 
400 mile canoe trek in to the fields, but 
at that time planes were too unreliable 
and too limited in carrying capacity. 

Mike bought his first private airplane 
shortly after the Armistice was signed 
and, since then, there have been few occa- 
sions when he or his companies did not 
own private ships. 

Jimmy Mattern’s first contact with the 
Benedum oil empire came in 1928 when 
he was a salesman for Stinson. He flew 
into Texon, Texas, field of the Big Lake 
Oil Company (a Benedum subsidiary) 
and sold the company a Stinson. Levi 
Smith, president of Big Lake, promptly 
hired him as pilot. It was on routine 
flying assignments for Big Lake that he 
first met Benedum. 

The Republic Oil Refining Company, 
another Benedum corporation, followed 
Big Lake’s lead and since has always 
kept at least one plane in service for use 
by executives in hopping back and forth 
between Texas and Pittsburgh and be- 


Above are Mrs. Benedum, Jimmy Mattern and Mike Benedum 
(left to right) beside “The Texan," which later burned. 


tween the refinery at Houston and the 
widely scattered oil fields of Texas. Until 
1935 Republic stuck to Stinson. Then 
came a Beechcraft. It was replaced in 
1937 with the Beechcraft now in service, 
equipped with a 450 h.p. Wright engine 
and with a cruising speed of 212 m.p.h. 
Incidentally, Republic was the first inde- 
pendent oil company on the gulf coast 
to produce aviation gas, and is still the 
only one producing leaded aviation gas. 

In 1937, when the New York-Paris Air 
Derby was announced, Benedum was 
indignant because foreign entries were 
being backed by their governments with 
the best equipment money could buy, 
while American flyers had to scratch for 
their own ships. Jimmy was anxious to 
enter the race but needed a good ship. 
He talked it over with Mike, and the 
upshot was that Jimmy had a backer. 

“Here, Jimmy,” said Mike, “is a signed, 
blank check. Go buy the best ship you 
can find. Get exactly what you want and 
don’t worry about the expense.” 

Mattern tucked the check into his 
pocket and high-tailed to the Lockheed 
factory where he lived with the engineers 
while they did their job of building. 
Basically the ship was a Lockheed “12” 
modified to Jimmy’s specifications. It 
had every conceivable aid to safety and 
navigation; the radio equipment alone 
cost $11,000. 

When the race was cancelled by the 
Government, Jimmy got Benedum’s okay 
for a trans-polar flight to Russia, plan- 
ning to refuel in Fairbanks. Benedum 
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Jimmy Mattern's luxurious Lockheed 
mid-air by its special Ford "mother’’ ship 


supplied a tri-motored Ford to act as a 
flying gas tank. Then came word that 
the Soviet flyer, Levanevsk 1 lost 
somewhere between 
America. This 
rescued Jimmy when 
Siberia. Jimmy was in Cal 
time and called Benedum 
gestion that he enter the search. M 
okayed it and Jimmy flew 
Fairbanks from Oakland 
In Washington, at Ber 
I contacted the Soviet I : 
Ambassador Constantine Umansky 
in charge, gratefully accepted tl 
of aid and we arranged as close 
nation as_ possible bet 
flights and other rescue 
Umansky expressed his 
appreciation and insiste 
ing Benedum for the expen 
Jimmy made several flig 
Arctic Ocean, but found no tra 
missing flyers. Then the refueling s | 
crashed (see PopuLar Avia 
1939) and Jimmy ret 
States where the 7ea 
luxurious flying yacht, h 
pilot. The ship met an inglori 
in a hangar fire in the spring of 1938 
but Jimmy remained on the pay 1 is 
pilot and aviation advis i 
nearly a year. Benedum has never 
interested directly in aviation as backer 
of either manufacturing or operating 
companies. These activities, he feels, | 
long to specialists 


was 
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th tne 





non-stop 
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much more interested in backing such 
individualistic activities as Mattern’s and 
in the occasional financing of it tiga 


tion into new developments. 
Shortly after Lindbergh’s trans-A 
tic hop an inventor came f v 
“magnetic” motor that caught 
tion of serious scientists anc 
Benedum financed th 
disproved it. Similar] 
ested in dirigibles, feeling 
will come when air freight, express and 
passenger service will 
general lines as sea-borne co 
that assumption he reasons that dirigibles 


y ne had een 








mmerce. On 


The Texan,” is shown here being refueled in 
The Ford was washed out a short time later. 


future; “‘it 
good ec spend SO 
icking gravity with heavy 
than air ; 


will be the freighters of the 
just isn't 
much power in | 
eight in heav 
One of Ji 
nvestigation 
roughly on the 
attempt to overcome the unwieldy char- 


nomics to 








imy’s first assignments for 


was a dirigible shaped 


lines of a horse shoe; an 


acteristics that caused so many disasters 
in airships. That proved too visionary. 
Recently, Benedum sent Jimmy to look 
ver another attempt at solving the prob- 
lem of unwieldyness. 
pe with a tunnel run- 
sr, with Diesel pro- 


gibil- 





This is a dirigible 


conventional sl 












ning through the 
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id amidship. Dir 





sovable angles of 
movabie angies ol 
»s, making it possible 


quarters and to 


ity is provided by 





ront and rear proj 
) Maneuver close 
' 


and take off with minimum loss of 





ballast or helium he entire ship is 
covered w aper-thin duralumin which 
will not collect the heavy load of mois- 
ture that forced the Akron and Macon 
down at sea. So far, this ship is not 
yeyond the model stage. Whether it will 
go turther depends on additional tests 


rhe significant point is this: Benedum 

is willing to back investigation of ideas 

that are labeled “screwball” by conven- 

tional designers, just as he has drilled 

oil wells and developed enormous wealth 
, , 


where other oil men said there was no 
|. (A sample of this is the west Texas 
helds; the University of Texas had been 


told by geologists that its holdings in 
this area were not even valuable enough 
to justify a that 
Benedum produced on this land has paid 
the University more than $25,000,000 in 


survey. Yet, the oil 


royalties.) 
As an oil n 
Mike Bened 


est in 





it is only natural that 
should have a keen inter- 
1. Through the years he 
ng oil discoveries that in- 

es faster than they are 
consumed, but he still says that aviation 
in the future will use more petroleum 
products than the entire consumption 
today for all pu 


At 70, Benec 


Id and has the 





avia 





has been mal 





crease Our resery 








rposes. 
looks all of 50 years 
ncorrigible mental youth- 





fulness of 20. He delights in harmless 
practical jokes and in heavy gambling 
with employees and with 
whom he sometimes makes five-cent bets 
on the prospects of new wells. On one 
occasion he bet 


| 
Texas well would pr 


associates 


nickel that a certain 

duce 150 barrels in 

a 24 hour period 
victim 

Actually, he wagered that there 

be 150 barrels in the tank. 

busy on the 


Pant - | } 
Rather, he made his 


believe that this was his bet 
would 
Then he gol 
telephone, spending severa 
dollars in tolls and instructed tl 1 
superintendent the necessary 
in that tank, even if he had to go ou 
and buy it. 
On anothe: 
a nickel-limit poker game on the special 
train he takes to 
inspect his oil properties. A 
financier was banking the game and 
keeping records as carefully as if it were 
a question of Mike swiped a 
dollar’s worth of chips and nobody saw 
it. Then he went to When the 


he held 
to have 
asion he was watching 
Texas once a year 

famous 
millions. 
bed. 


1 > hral } } 1 ~ 
game broke up the banker accused every- 


body but Ber 





dum of mixing up his 
lly held out a dollar from 
Late: 


done and 


records and fin 
Mike’s 


Benedum 








own business associates. 


told what he had 


promised to pay up. That was more 
than a year ago—and he now has the 
account whittled down to 59.9 cents 


Every so often he will pay a penny o1 
nickel on account; last winter he sent a 


one mill sales tax check from Arizona 
to his friend, by air express. 

As this is written, Mike is in the middle 
of what may be his greatest wildcat oil 
venture far up in northwestern Alberta, 


Canada. Aviation is just a tool on this 
job like di shovels. 
Planes are shuttling forth 
nearly every day and, if the field comes 
in, he will nee fleet to maintain con 


icks and 


back and 


tact. The magnitude of the venture is 
illustrated by the 250 square miles owned 
or under lease and the 500-mile pipeline 


that has been surveyed to the Pacific, 
with plans for a new port between Van 
couver and Prince Rupert 
On the day 


drilling in the 


last saw Mike Benedum 


d had been temporarily 


suspended. The first test well was down 
2,400 feet, the concrete and steel casing 
all in place. Then the crew started to 


install the “blowout preventer,” a sort 
of check valve that screws into the top 
of the prevents a sudden 
gusher from blowing the whole rig to 
smithereens. They found that with the 
preventer made in one country and the 
casing in another, the threads did not 
match. So instead of taking a chance 
on continued drilling, they stopped opera 
tions long enough to ship one up from 
Texas that would match. By rail and 
packhorse it would three 
week shipment. By air it was little more 
than one day 

Those who are about 
lighter-than-air may take issue with Ben- 
edum’s vision of the future and say that, 
after all, he is only a layman. That may 
be true. But was this same layman 
who predicted, 30 years ago, the major 
developments that aviation has seen and 
who was scoffed at as a wild visionary. 
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Wallace Beery has owned several airplanes. His latest is a cabin Howard. 


HEY say that flyers are fatalistic. 
It’s true, in a great many cases. You 


hear them say, time and time again, 
If your time’s coming, you're going to 
get it, whether you're in an airplane, a 


bullet-proof bomb-proof shelter, or 
asleep in bed. One experience I had, in 
he early da my flying career, made 
e join the ranks. I wouldn't say that 
e supernatural spared my life when it 


should have been taken—through my 

ss, of course—but the fact 
that I survived, uninjured, was at least 
uncanny. 

Not only did I have a bushel-basket 
full of luck, but I learned a lesson which 
I’ve never forgotten and which, I’m sure, 

as saved my life several times since. 
I know one instance when it saved me, 


ywn carelessne¢ 


few years later, from at least washing 
ut a pretty good airplane. 
The mistake came at the end of a fish- 


ing and hunting trip near Portland in 
1932. My hanic and I had hopped 
my Wasp Travel Air, a closed, six-place 
job, north to Portland from Los Angeles 
for a little holiday between pictures. The 
holiday ended abruptly when I was called 


back to Hollywood to go back to work. 

One of my best features, I think, is 
that I always keep appointments when 
I say I will. And when I said that I'd 
get back to the studio the next morning, 
I naturally followed through. My me- 
chanic and I went out to the field, saw 
that it was raining and overcast, but 
decided that anybody as good as I was 
—I was pleased with my flying in those 
days, and never let little things like that 
worry me—could get to San Francisco 
without any trouble. In those days we 
had no radio—no beam to fly, no weather 
report on conditions en route or at des- 
tination—and we didn’t particularly care. 
We'd get through somehow. 

So up we went, with a 500-foot over- 
cast and no instruments but a bank and 
turn indicator. The second mistake we 
made was lifting off the field with only 
navigation lights at 5 o'clock at night, 
just when it was getting dark. And, to 
top it, it was really pouring rain. The 
very wet kind. 

I pushed the ship on up, figuring to get 
over the disturbance. But it wasn’t that 
kind of a storm. We got up to 17.000, 
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I Learned About Flying 
From That! —No. 


by WALLACE BEERY 


This famous motion picture star who 
also is a veteran airman in his own 
right, made a mistake in the air that 
taught him a lesson he'll remember. 


were getting oxygen-hungry and had no 
idea where we were—and we were still 
in the soup. We wanted to go higher, 
but we were getting too short of breath, 
and it was slow going, grabbing more 
altitude. So we flew along that way until 
about seven o'clock, looking for a hole. 
There weren't any. 

I began to do some first class worry- 
ing. The kind that makes the palms of 
your hands get wet on the controls, no 
matter how cold it is. And, about this 
time, the third mistake was being made. 
| wasn’t paying much attention to the 
mechanic, who took it upon himself to 
lean out the mixture for the high altitude 
Let me make this point emphatic— 
when you are flying an airplane never let 
anyone, either a person who has no knowl- 
edge of aviation or someone with all the 
experience in the world, touch anything in 
volved with the operation of the ship 
It also is a swell idea to keep people 
away from your ship when it is on the 
ground, lock your doors and then, when 
you take-off, check everything thor- 
oughly before leaving the ground. But 
above all, don’t let anyone fool with any- 
thing in the air! 

When it came time to go down, the 
mechanic forgot about leaning the mix- 
ture, and I didn’t know what he'd done. 

Finally, I said: 

“We've got to get out of this mess. I 
don’t know where the devil we are, we 
might be over mountains or the Pacific.” 

So I started down in the darkness. | 
went down and down and if I'd been 
playing around just a few hundred feet 
closer to mountains which actually were 
beneath us, I’d have stacked up. I finally 
came through the overcast at an eleva- 
tion of 500 feet above trees, hills, scrub 
and rocks. That scared me. I leveled 
off then pulled up. I poured on plenty 
of coal to grab some altitude. Then the 
motor quit cold. It was starved to death 
from the lean mixture to which it had 
been set way up yonder at 17,000. That 
was the one and only time a motor ever 

(Continued on page 70) 
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SPORTS 


UNIFORM 


by 
JAMES FARBER 


These fellows not only wanted to 
fly; they wanted their own planes 
and uniforms to boot. It's an 
unusual outfit, this Dayton group. 


AYTON, Ohio, that fabulous city of 
D «sian renown, now is boasting of 

a new aeronautical laurel. A new 
“first” that, in view of the tremendous in- 
terest everyone, including the United States 
Government, is taking in the private pilot, 
is bound to establish something to shoot 
at. Home of the Wright Brothers and 
Cradle of aviation through its swaddling 
clothes, Dayton now is the home of the 
Dayton Flying Club. 

Behind this trite name lies a story. It 
might well have been something glamorous 
like “Pioneer Private Military Flying 
Club” or “Wright Escadrille” or “National 
Uniformed Flying Society Number One.” 
But no; alas, it is the Dayton Flying Club 

The story lies in several facts: it is one 
of the few uniformed, fully drilled and 
disciplined, formation-flying private pilots’ 
organization in the country. Attempts to 
form such groups in the past rarely passed 
the embryonic stage. But the Dayton 
Flying Club, operating a fleet of a dozen 
planes out of Dayton’s municipal airport, 
not only has achieved a throughly efficient 
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Even Brig. Gen. George A. Brett (center) flew in to look over the Dayton club. 


flying unit as an organization but, lately 
has received recognition from the United 
States Army Air Corps. 

The 50-odd members own their own 
planes or have bought them on shares, are 
outfitted with several special uniforms 
for formal, informal and flying occasions ; 
are well versed in military drill and for- 


mations; are led on the ground and “up- 
stairs” by their own officers, with appropri- 
ate ranks for air commanders; are fairly 
seasoned in formation flying, including 
aerobatics; and in aerial military maneu- 
vers to the extent of the capabilities of 
their equipment. 


More than these things, they are being 


pilot Ben Kelsey (third from left) occasionally instructs members. 
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These are three lightplanes of the Dayton Flying Club. They even go in for formation flight work. 


taught the functions of military aviation 

y a regular Army test pilot. They have 
tried everything but machine guns and 
bombs (and even have hopes along these 
ines). 

And their average age is 22 years! 

It cannot be said that the Dayton Fly- 
ng Club is the outgrowth of much of 
inything except the desire to fly of a few 
young men who happened to be mutually 
acquainted and who frequented the same 
place in their off moments—the municipal 
airport. It was not the outgrowth of any 
precedent such as the unsuccessful attempts 
f others to form just such a flying group. 
The fact is, when a number of the boys 
got to talking about it last March, the for- 
mation of a group with such interwoven 
mutual interests just seemed the natural 
thing to do. 

Then there is that veteran airman, Russ 
Moore, manager of the airport. He often 
saw the boys gather at the field. He 
knew some of them, talked to them and 
subsequently agreed to help them get 
started. .. 

Prime requirement for membership is an 
active interest” in flying. Which is an- 
ther way of saying that every member 
must be flying regularly or learning. Al- 
though any sportsman pilot residing in the 
vicinity is eligible for membership, the 


roster grows from beginners who have an 
“own my own plane” goal 

Smallest cost involved in membership is 
the one dollar initiation fee. The next out- 
lay is for the first uniform which can cost 
from $20 as high as the individual wants 
to go. The average seems to be about 
$25 for mild weather garb which includes 
flying jacket, slacks, shirt, insignia and 
cocky air corps cap. Winter uniforms of 
contrasting blue, cost about the same. 

The fleet of 12 ships in the squadron is 
composed entirely of 50 h. p. Taylorcrafts. 
At least eight more are expected to be 
added by December. Although the planes 
are available on an installment basis, thus 
far all purchases have been outright, des- 
pite the fact that there isn’t a single rich 
man’s son in the outfit. How they derive 
the money to buy and maintain planes or 
keep up their flying, as well as the many 
and varied occupations of the members, is 
best discovered by taking a few individuals 
at random: 

Jack Lantz, 19, is known as the “flying 
bartender.” He earned his tuition and 
plane money by tending bar at his brother 
Charley’s downtown night club. Charley, 
29, also is a pilot. Each has logged better 
than 45 hours. Ray Stotts, 36, and H. E. 
Rubel, 35, sell radio parts for rival firms 
but found a mutual interest in flying, pooled 


their resources and bought a ship. Stotts 
has logged 125 hours; Rubel, 85 

Clayton Wright, 25, a certified public 
accountant keeps books for Russ Moore at 
the airport office and takes his pay out in 
flying time, saving from his salary to- 
ward his own plane. He has 100 hours. 
Bill Keller, 19, works in a factory during 
the day and, at night, is an airport mech- 
anic’s helper taking his pay out in flying 
time. His log shows 85 hours. 

Arthur Eaton, 32, a lawyer who fre- 
quently presides as substitute judge on the 
Dayton criminal court division bench, 
earned his plane purchase money from his 
legal fees and has logged nearly 100 
hours. Ed Loewer, Jr., 26, has just soloed. 
He’s saving the money he earns as a 
plumber in his father’s business to buy 
a plane of his own. 

Harry E. Condron, Jr., 36, another night 
club proprietor, has just soloed. LeRoy 
Blanchard, 44, (he’s the oldest member) is 
a sporting goods salesman. He began 
flying a year ago and has clocked about 80 
hours. Darby Nelson, 21, and Jack Whit- 
mer, 19, pay their way as mechanics’ 
helpers. Darby recently landed a job in 
TWA’s service department. Floyd Daven- 
port, 23, working in his father’s bank at 
Phillipsburg, kept a special account to “save 
up” for his plane in which he has now 


Instructor Russ Moore hangs the large dumbbell on Bob Clipson; Jim Isabel wears small “trophy.” 
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There's a girl in the Dayton Flying Club, too. She's Jean Koehler and her official 
title is Honorary Commander. She's !7, is not a pilot but intends learning next year. 


chalked up nearly 250 hours of flying 

Youngest member is Earl 
Hartman, 17, whose airplane is a birthday 
gift from his father. He learned flying 
before C. A. A. regulations affected him 
He is a senior in high school and is ap 
proaching his 200th solo hour. He wants t 
be a stunt flyer. So does Bob Clipson, 22 
who works in a factory. He has more than 
200 hours solo and is, with Floyd Daven 
port, one of the two flight captains 

Jim Isabel, 31, expert mechanic and 
former airport manager, is squadron com 
mander of the club’s three “wings.” He, 
of course, is strictly an amateur and his 
log book shows about the same total hours 
as his two captains. 

With all the thrills—and mn 
worth mentioning—that the members have 
experienced, most of them admit that the 
thrill of a lifetime came recently when the 
Army Air Corps accorded them official 
recognition when Brigadier General George 


accidents 


“Peewee” 


A. Brett, chief of the Air Corps Material 
Division at Wright Field, conducted an in- 
spection of the entire outfit. General Brett 
passed along the line of smartly uniformed 
young men, inspected their ships standing 

1 orderly array, then watched them, wing 
by wing, take to the air and pass in review 
in echelon of four V’s. General Brett, ob 
viously pleased, said: “It’s the best example 
»f what flying civilians can do that I have 
ever seen. Frankly, they surprise me.” 

Roy Brindes, 27, and Gene Linkert, 32, 
are the outfit’s high men in point of time 
logged. They, too, pooled their resources 
to buy a ship. Each has about 345 hours 
Roy is a factory service man and Gene is 
assistant manager of a loan company. 

The Dayton Flying Club is the pride and 
joy of Lieut. Ben Kelsey, ace Army pilot 
who comes over from Wright Field to 
teach the members the military side of avi- 
ation. When his weekly instruction period 
is scheduled, they swarm to the hangar to 


Club members, in addition to regular flight training, constantly are practicing 
formation flying. Below are five club planes out on a routine formation rehearsal. 





study maps and blackboards and models 
of planes maneuvered on the floor to illus- 
trate intricate operations of military air- 
craft. Kelsey shows his enthusiastic pupils 
how their big brothers in the Air Corps go 
through their paces, watches them in the 
air, then conducts periods of discussion 

Although the club has no parachutes 
every member has received instruction in 
packing them from Russ Moore, who is 
a licensed rigger. This fall, however 
regular instruction in the technique of 
jumping began—with practical application 
of course. 

The club’s flying course costs $80, cas} 
on the line, for 10 hours’ instruction. This 
takes the fledgling past the eight hours 
required to solo. Most members wait until 
they have their full 10 hours before asking 
for the examination. More than 20 al 
ready have qualified for their limited com 
mercial certificates and several have mad 
the grade for commercial ratings. Mean 
while, since few start out owning thei: 
planes, they must rent ships to get in thei: 
time. Cost for dual instruction is $9 per 
hour, but slips down to $6 for solo time 
Members prefer to rent ships while learn 
ing and for a while afteward because the 
ships are insured. When they acquire their 
own, however, they rarely carry insurance 
which costs $125 a year. 

Formation flying got a very informal 
start and was the direct cause of the great 
interest in military flying and mass cross 
country trips. None of the 24 members 
who went up that day will ever forget it 
Without any previous instruction they took 
to their 12 ships with their equally inex- 
perienced commander to “lead” them. 

Result: the sky was full of planes with 
no two of them headed in the same direc- 
tion. Most of them landed in disgust 
Only superlative good luck prevented mid- 
air collisions. The lesson quickly learned 
was: next time take it easy in threesomes 
—with advance instruction! 

Since formation flying is virtually ex- 
clusive with military aviation, the club 
determined to do something about getting 
the right kind of instruction. Lieutenant 
Kelsey readily agreed to donate his spare 
time and experience, so everything worked 
out into a planned schedule. 

Now back to expenses. A plane costs 
about $1,000 for each of two partners 
Storage is $120 a year. If a pilot wants 
to derive 100 hours of flying throughout 
one year, he figures his gas and oil at $1 
per hour. Since airplanes, like automo- 
biles, are constantly subject to minor re- 
pairs and replacements, every owner knows 
in advance that he will have to allow some- 
thing to maintain his ship in a safe and 
airworthy condition. For this he figures 
on another dollar an hour for each 100 
hours. Depreciation, regarded as equally 
important and far more so for a plane 
than an automobile, takes a third dollar for 
each hour. 

Thus, aside from the initial plane cost, 
the pilot flying his own ship 100- hours 
during his first year spends $350 plus what 
he has had to pay for tuition and plane 
rental prior to acquiring his own ship. At 
that, the members insist it’s an inéxpensive 
hobby, running to about $30 a month, or a 
dollar a day. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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UNDER THE 





ATIONAL AIR RACES: A long 
distance telephone call from 
Floyd Odlum the New York fi- 


icier to his wife’s maid in California 
pt Jacqueline Cochran out of the last 
lix Trophy race ... Miss Cochran 


Odlum) was set to leave Burbank 

5 a. m. on Sept. 2 in a new and faster- 
ever Seversky . retiring, she or- 
ed her maid to wake her at 4 a. m. 
but Odlum telephoned the Los An- 
les weather bureau from New York 
found that Pacific ocean fog was 
¢ tl he countermanded 
directing the maid to 
et her sleep as long as she wished... 
en Jackie awakened it was after 6 


wife’s orders 





and so much fog was in that it 

Id have been instrument take-off 
climb up through the mountains 
ind... alse r Seversky—with the 
flush retracting undercarriage — had 
had the new type landing gear 
p-tested so it was doubtful . . . fur- 
more she had made only one full-load 
off with the plane. ... In her own 
is: “I decided my neck was worth 
re than the publicity I’d get from a 


sible crash. I said t’ hell with it and 
aught an airliner to Cleveland.” Sina 
That’s the true story of why Jackie 

it race 

7. 2 * 

Remember way back last January when 
we said Jackie was grooming a protege 
—another woman flyer—for the Bendix 
f 1939? ... we named her at that time— 
Mrs. Arlene Davis of Cleveland 
-ounts of the Bendix 
Mrs. Davis did right 

for her first big-time competition 

taking third place incidentally 
e’s the only gal in the U. S. who holds 
4-M license . 1 case you don’t know 
M is unlimited weight, multi-engined. 
> . . 
Del Bush, who was killed flying the 
est of the Folkert specials just before 
races opened, had barely gotten 
y with a previous crash in the same 
airplane .. . this is no criticism of Bush 
1 Clayton Folkerts the pilot and 
were beauties but in testing 
plane at Kansas City early in August 
motor quit and Bush damaged it 
making a dead-stick forced landing on 
the KC airport ... the trouble at Cleve- 
land was again with the motor ...a 
swallowed valve while pushing it low 
around the race-course spelled death... 
Bush had just passed an open field, tried 

» turn back, but was into the trees before 

he could make the only clear spot around. 
. . > 
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While we're talking about racing 
anes .. . Jackie Cochran’s P-35 racer 
that she used in the 1938 Bendix was 
taken to Europe by Alex Seversky on his 
Sales trip ... it must have been a pretty 


a) 


good trip, because he reportedly sold 35 
P-35s to Sweden . . . official reports of 
the order will be out about the time 
you are reading this. . . . Seversky ex- 
pects to sell hundreds—and we mean 
hundreds—of single and two-seater fight- 
ers to France if the non-intervention laws 
are modified as the president wishes. 
* om ” 

Maj. Jack Berry, who rules Cleveland 
airport as every airport should be ruled, 
has turned down a bid from “Little 
Flower” LaGuardia to run North Beach, 
when and if it is opened .. . says Berry: 
“Why should I? I’m well off here”... 

* . * 

Jack Frye, TWA\'s president, has been 
critically ill, suffering from a sinus infec- 
tion that is very dangerous even in its 
mildest form .. . here’s wishing him the 
very best and a quick recovery ... 

* * * 

Donald Douglas got a letter not long 
ago from a flight mechanic who served 
with the Loyalist troops in Spain telling 
him of the extraordinary adventures of 
four DC-2s that were with the Republican 
air force ... his hair raised straight up 
when he read that the “Dizzy 2s” were 
often flown at 311 m.p.h. to avoid attacks 
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by Franco fighters! . also when he 
read that one of the “2s” fell into a 
bomb hole and bent the left wing so it 
had 17° dihedral—but that it was flown 
out that way because a bomb raid warn- 
ing was sounded. 

: * > 

Our international story of the month 
is as follows: one of the American 
pilots flying with K.L.M. asked a German 
pal with Luft Hansa what had happened 
to the Nordwind and Nordmeer—the 
two catapult ships that had been used 
in the experimental north Atlantic cross- 
ings . .. the Nazi pilot shrugged and 
said they were out “hunting butter” in 
the south Atlantic he explained, 
when the Yank was surprised, that this 
meant they were spotting for the Ger- 
man whaling fleet. 

“What's that got to do with butter 
You get whale oil from whales,” the 
Yank insisted. 

“Not our whales,” stoutly maintained 
the Nazi. “Der Fuehrer says it’s butter— 
so it’s butter.” 

. * > 
We offer one more—also authenticated 
the Turks have bought several 
batches of Vultee bombers . . . each 
entire airplane was packed into one huge 
box at the Los Angeles docks and put 
aboard the freighter . . . the Turks 
unpacked the planes and use the crates 
for barracks they’ve got three up 

to now 

7 . . 

This airline pilot flew submarine pa- 
trols in 1918 . . . today he flies airliners 


Boeing engineers, experimenting with various vertical surfaces on the four-engined 
"Stratoliner" recently added the queer-looking fin shown in the top picture. Com- 
pare this with original ship below it. Howard Hughes’ Boeing does not have extra fin. 
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between Chicago and New York 
recently a friend gave him a pair of 
those polarizing glasses wearing 
them one day, the pilot flew his ship 
across the foot of Lake Michigan 

he was amazed to find that he could se« 
clear to the bottom easily ... word was 
flashed to the Navy Department which, 
in turn, started experiments 

* * oa 

A little more dope on the new Con- 
solidated B-24 bombers: they have the 
new high-speed wing that was put to 
practical use first in the twin-motored 
Consolidated Model 31 transport 
we're told the B-24 will have a high 
speed of more than 300 m.p.h. ... the 
most remarkable part of it all is that 
the Army is supposed to have bought a 
large number of these planes from th« 
blueprints and mockup . . . no prototype 
was ready when the competition was 
held. 

* * * 

A story is going the rounds in Wash 
ington about another such Army pur 
chase—the Douglas contract for attack 
bombers it goes this way: fou 
manufacturers submitted prototypes for 
test and several of the four surpassed 
the specifications in every way 
Douglas didn’t have a ship to enter, its 
prototype having been busted up when 
Johnny Cable was killed and the French 
air ministry injured in the crash at the 
Douglas plant... the specifications had 
called for a 320 m.p.h. airplane, but a 
certain high-up War Department official 
stepped in and said: “We ought to have 
400 m.p.h. ships here.” Donald 
Douglas’ salesman in Washington said 
immediately that his company would 
guarantee to build a 380 m.p.h attack- 
bomber . . . almost the entire contract 
given to Douglas on this guarantee 
none of these 380 m.p.h. bombers is fly- 
ing yet but, knowing the Douglas or 
ganization, we are willing to bet the 
finished articles will do 380... 

* * t 

Vance Breese has begun test flights 
of the Vultee company’s new single- 
motored pursuit airplane .. . it’s the 
second complete job done under direx 
tion of Dick Palmer who was the en 
gineer responsible, chiefly, for the mar- 
velous speed racer of Howard Hughes 

. we hear that Vultee’s new job, al- 
though all metal, has many ideas _bor- 
rowed from experience gained with the 
Hughes plane . . . we've been told that 
the motor is one of the new 18-cylinder 
Twin Wasps. 

* * * 

About engines: we've picked up a lot 
of miscellaneous reports on motors in 
the last month . . . one is that the Wright 
company is playing with a “pincushion” 
motor to produce 2,900 hp... . they 
call it a pin cushion because it is a 42 
cylinder air-cooled radial—six banks deep 
with seven cylinders in a bank .. . Pratt 
& Whitney’s new mysterious motor is 
rated to deliver something like 1,900 hp 
at take-off . . . the 24-cylinder Allison 
has not yet been given its Army tests 
nor has the 2,000 hp. Duplex Cyclone 
(Continued on page 76) 








Mystery Flying Boat 











ETWEEN a highly secret new wing 
and a giant new engine, Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation seems to have hit 
on a product that should be profitable 
not only to themselves but to the United 
States Government. That product—it’s 


just the first to be made up incorporat- 
ing those features—is the flying boat 
shown above. The engine is Wright's 
new 2,000 h.p. Duplex Cyclone (inset), a 
two-row radial of 18 cylinders. 

Most amazing thing about the Con- 
solidated boat (technically known as 
Model 31) is its highly secret, revolu- 
tionary wing. Compared to present-day 
standard wings, that on the boat in the 
above picture looks more like the lower 
stub wing of a sesquiplane. Yet, the 
amazing capabilities of the new airfoil 
have been proved, for the guarded (on 
U. S. Navy orders) Model 31 carried 52 
passengers and a crew of five on its first 
flight—unheard-of performance for a 
twin-engined monoplane. Meanwhile, the 
Army Air Corps has ordered a large 
number of four-engined landplane bomb- 
ers (B-24) which will incorporate the 
new wing. This ship is expected to out- 
perform even the Boeing Flying Fortress. 








New Luscombe Seaplane 








PPROVAL just has been received 

by the Luscombe Airplane Corpora- 
tion from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity of the new Luscombe “65” equipped 
as a seaplane. Powered with a 65 h.p. 
Continental engine, the new seaplane’s 
performance is only a little below that 
of its landplane counterpart. The sea- 
plane’s cruising speed is rated at 95 
m.p.h., top speed at 100 m.p.h. and rate 
of climb 600 feet per minute 


The Luscombe is the only all-metal 
lightplane on the market. The mono- 
coque fuselage is built of corrosion-proof 
Alclad, the same material from which 
the Edo floats are made. All metal parts 
throughout the rest of the ship have been 
treated for the prevention of corrosion. 
With a full load (469 Ibs.) the new sea- 
plane is supposed to get off the water in 
20 seconds, according to pilots who have 
flown it. 
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Baroness von Capri is a native of Switzerland where she is the only woman to hold a 
pilot's license. Her accompanying story took place during a tour of U. S. air schools. 


fly, he certainly didn’t even guess that 

some day woman might attempt it. 
They will tell you there is not as wide 
a berth for women in aviation as there 
is for their more hardy brothers, but that 
is only because aviation is a compara- 
tively new enterprise for the allegedly 
weaker sex. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when the sight of a woman at 
the wheel of an automobile was sufficient 
to make pedestrians stop in their tracks 

gape. Another argument often ad- 
iced against women in aviation is that 
y enter the profession for a thrill or 
headline. 
Strangely enough, the woman who 
does that rarely achieves even that shal- 
low purpose, for the public today is 
‘publicity wise”. A girl in a helmet and 
goggles or a pretty white flying suit, 
smilingly posed against the silent pro- 
peller of a ship, means nothing to them. 
hey want action and results. They are 
ready to applaud an Amelia Earhart, who 
proved to the most skeptical that she 
ould do as much—and sometimes more 
—than the best of the men flyers. The 
public stands ready to clap its collective 
hands for a Jacqueline Cochrane, who 
has competed with the country’s most 
distinguished men flyers in such national 
events as the Bendix Trophy Race— 
and outclassed most of them. 

There is a place for women in aviation 
just as soon as they strip the romantic 
cloak from an industry which has today 
become one of the most practical in the 
world. Gone are the barnstorming days 
of the after-war era and gone with them 
are the two-fisted, romantic, reckless 
aviators who cared little for life or limb, 
and still less for what their foolhardiness 
did to the aviation industry. That is a 
losed legend, and today the watchword 


| F God never intended that man should 


ey os Bh 


of aviation is safety, with everyone aim- 
ing at that goal. 

Even the indulgent public has finally 
become annoyed with the harum-scarum 
pilot who risks his own life—and often 
the lives of others—so that he may crash 
(often literally) into the newspapers. 
The day is ended when ten lines in a 
newspaper was worth a human life. 
I, therefore, believe that if women begin 
taking aviation seriously, aviation is go- 
ing to take them seriously. 

I became interested in aviation so long 
ago I can scarcely recall the day when 
the whirr of a propeller didn’t find a 
corresponding tremor in my heart. My 
flying instruction began six years ago, 


| FLY 


FOR FUN 


By BARONESS 
LISETTE von CAPRI 


To this famous foreign aviatrix, the 
United States is a flyer's paradise. 
During a visit here she suddenly 
decided to see the country, bought 


an airplane and flew 10,800 miles. 


during which time I flew in almost every 
country of Europe. In my own country— 
Switzerland—I am the only woman to 
hold a pilot’s license. I came to America 
for the purpose of studying American 
aviation and your aviation schools. I 
arrived on the Queen Mary, during 
which trip I had the privilege of meet- 
ing one of America’s greatest flyers, 
Dick Merrill, whose encouraging re- 
marks and sincere devotion to flying 
inspired me to “make good”. Roosevelt 
Field had been highly recommended to 
me as one of the oldest schools in the 
country and it was there that I obtained 
a private pilot’s license with an instruc- 
tor’s rating. Shortly thereafter I de- 





The author made the entire trip around the United States in her Fairchild. She 
holds an American private pilot's license and also obtained her instructor's rating. 
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parted for Commander P. V. H. Weems 
School of Navigation at Annapolis 
where I completed a special course in 
advanced navigation. There followed 
some flying in Havana, then a return to 


the U. S., with preparations to sai 
back to Europe. 
It was the morning of May 3rd 


beautiful cloudless sky especially created 


for all aviators!—when I arose and 
began packing my trunks, for the 
Normandie sailed at noon. I had alread 
said goodbye to my many friends it 
New York, concluded my business 


affairs and it only remained to put my 
flying jacket into the trunk, turn t 
key and bid a permanent farewel 


country I had begun to love as my 
I walked out on the flying fiel 

watched one or two ships soaring 

head, glanced in the direction of the 
little red Fairchild which had | me 
almost a human companion For a 
moment I knew nostalgia. I was going 
to leave all this behind and who knew 
when or how I would ever return t 


your glorious country. At that moment 
a thought burst into conscious 
ness: why, I hadn’t even seen 


America! I had been to New 
York and, like every other for- 
eign visitor, I thought I had 
been to America! America 
of the Great Lakes; the Amer 
ica of the midwestern plains 
and majestic rivers; the cotton 
and sugar plantations of the 
south; the beautiful west with 
its mountains, its Grand Can- 
yon, its mammoth 
sights that have tempted travel 
lers from all parts of the globe 
I was leaving New York, with- 
out having seen any of these 
natural wonders! 

I literally ran back to my 
hotel, unpacked my luggage and 
telephoned Frank Steinman, 
whose ship I had used for my 
course of instruction. I said: 

“Frank, I am _ leaving—but 
not for Europe. I am taking 
your slogan literally and going 
to see America first!” 

That was the start of a 10,800 
mile tour of the United States, during 
which I visited every important city on 
the map and was able to study your air- 
ports, aviation schools and the progress 
of aviation in this country as compared 


The 


forests— 


to its advancement in Europe. (I refer 
now only to civil and commercial avia 
sub- 


tion, for your military aviation is a 
ject to which the visitor does not have 
and should not have—access.) 

At this point, I must relate that friends 
asked me before the take-off: “Aren’t 
you nervous about this trip?” 

It is a strange sidelight human 
nature that the man does not fly 
rarely envisions the ultimate success of 
a flight—his first thought is of the danger 
involved, which is always last in the 
mind of a flyer. The thought of failure 
never entered my mind. Of course, I 
would gucceed, for always in the sub- 
conscious thoughts of the flyer is the 


on 


who 


inspiring example of such leaders as 
Lindbergh, Byrd, Pangborn, Turner, 
Hughes, Cochrane and others—all of 


whom seem to be pointing a “go” signal 
as you get into the cockpit... . 

My first stop was Washington, D. C. 
That night, as I rested in a Raleigh 
(N. C.) hotel, I knew that my “air- 
safari’ was underway. When I said my 
prayers that night, I added a special plea 
in behalf of my motor. 

I took off at dawn for Richmond, Va., 
then Greensboro and Spartanburg, At- 
lanta. During the course of my trip I 
visited towns too numerous to mention, 
but the route was planned to include 
3irmingham, Meridian, Jackson, Shreve- 
port, Dallas, Austin, San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, Brownsville Tampico (Mexico), 
Mexico City, San Antonio, El Paso, 
Albuquerque, San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Reno, Port- 
land, Seattle, Boise City, Salt Lake City, 
Cheyenne, Omaha, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
Louis, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Hagerstown (Md.) and Brook- 
lyn. I landed at Floyd Bennett airport 
which I have always called “Ken Behr 
Field”. 

Was my trip eventful? 


St. 


Not particu- 


. .« Y'know, Ponsonbee, it's no easy responsibility 


being captain of one of these cutaway jobs 


larly—and I am grateful for it. An un 
eventful trip is a safe trip. I checked 
my instruments very carefully, studied 
weather reports, set a definite hour in 
my mind for my arrival at my next 
destination and trusted in that particular 
angel who watches over flyers and 
orphaned children, to keep me on my 


course. Strangely enough, I earned for 
myself the nickname of “The Little 
Airline”, for I would telegraph ahead 


to the next airport, telling them when 
to expect me and in only a few instances 
was I behind schedule. I was merely 
lucky, of course, in not having had 
unforeseen difficulties with my ship, or 
unfavorable flying conditions which 
might have delayed me. 

During these 10,800 miles I flew over 
the treacherous Alleghenies, the vast 
expanse of the mid-western lowlands, the 
picturesque Mississippi, the agricultural 
plantations of the south, the majestic 
Rockies, the awe-inspiring wonders of 
Yellowstone National Park, the bewilder- 





ing beauty of the Grand Canyon (what 
a spot for a forced landing!), the miracle 
that is Niagara Falls—in brief, I saw 
your wonderful America as many of its 
most devoted citizens have never seen it. 

I recall an amusing incident which 
occurred at Dallas Airport. I was com- 
ing in to land and was receiving the 
customary technical instruction over my 
radio, concerning my position and the 
direction of the wind. Not being over- 
familiar with the field or the English 
language, it all sounded confusing to me 
and so, in a moment of self-preservation, 
I replied: do not use many 
words. Just say ‘good’ or ‘bad’. If you 
say ‘good’, I will land. If you say ‘bad’ 
I will circle the field and try again” 
That formula worked successfully 
I used it again and again! 

I attempted to visit as many of your 
aviation as time would allow 
I found the Curtiss-Wright School in 
Los Angeles extremely thorough in their 
courses of instruction, and am indebted 
to Major Moseley for conducting me on 
a tour of inspection. At San Diego, I 
had the privilege of visiting the 
Ryan School, and at Oakland 
I visited the Boeing School of 
Aeronautics, where many com- 
mercial airline pilots are trained 
I spent an interesting morning 
at the Lincoln School in Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and an educational 
day at the Spartan School in 
Tulsa, Okla. Aviation schools 
today, have reached the zenith 
of opportunity for, with the 
new program of training thou- 
sands of flyers for the United 
States Government, these 
schools are now in a position 
to employ the best talent in in- 
struction as well as to build the 
greatest facilities necessary for 
aeronautical training. 

What were some of the 
“highlights” of my journey? I 
consider my meeting with Fran- 
Sarabia in Mexico City 

one of the most colorful inci- 

dents of the trip. When I ar- 

rived in Mexico City I was 

informed that Sarabia was plan- 
ning a non-stop flight to New York 
(That was shortly before he took off on 
his ill-fated journey.) When I met 
Sarabia, I expected him to talk about 
his flight, expected some signs of ani- 
mation or excitement. I have rarely 
conversed with a more placid individual 
He had nothing to say about his flight, 
except that it had all been carefully 
planned and that he was certain of suc- 
cess. He spoke as if it were a routine 
flight to the next airport. And yet, how 
enthusiastic he was about another flyer’s 
problems and aspirations. He asked me 


“Please so 


sO 


1 | 
scnoois 


cisc 


many questions, was ready to answer 
as many and offered me _ whatever 
assistance was at his command. He 
favored me with the address of his 


friend, Charles Babb who, he said would 
be happy to help me in a business ven- 
ture which I was planning. He wrote in 
an amazingly clear “American-looking” 
handwriting and remarked: 
“Mr. Babb is coming from the coast 
(Continued on page 76) 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


AND PILOTS 


ASSOCIATION 





By GILL ROBB WILSON 


has been 
Chat old ten 
overcast and we appre- 
the reduction. Now if we could just 
a “physical” is 
average stu 
Id have that angle 
lhe layman has an 
flight surgeon is something be- 
expert and a “G” 
He has heard spinning 
rs and walking chalk lines and gim- 
eyes till he is convinced only a super- 
man can pass a medical test. Asa matter 
f fact, you definitely have to have a real 
hysical handicap if you cannot pass the 
xamination 
Jo more notary fees for time certifica- 
and that sort of thing. Actually that 
the pilots hun- 
Somebody 
vered we were having a tough time 
our finance 


T! EK medical examination fee 
reduced 


was a real 


trom $10 


to $6 


ross the idea that 
the terrible ordeal the 
magines, we wou 


raightened out 


a third-degree 


about 


rv business has st 


of thousands of dollars. 


form of license 
come out shortly. It will be of a 
anent nature and will be kept in- 
tely in effect by having it endorsed 
illy by the CAA inspector in the 
t. In this case an expiration notice 
not be necessary. No picture will 
he new license according to pres- 
lans. There was some talk of finger- 
instead of the picture. That might 

ake sense... or would it? The AOPA 
asked the CAA not to discontinue the ad- 
thdrew the objection 
f the permanent certificate 


Ve understand a new 


e notices but wi 
the basis « 
ance 
private hours solo 
can now carry passengers with the 
als hooked up if he gets his certificate 
rsed by the CAA inspector. 
You-can get your license renewed now 
u have let it lapse by getting five 
irs check time for refresher purposes. 
yf you fellows who have fallen by 
e wayside ought to come back into the 
anks on that basis. Let us see if we 
annot recover some of those lapsed 
ertificates. Tell any old pilots you know. 


pilot with 200 


Some 





Rescue by the Navy 
4 couple of thoughtless pilots got the 
ape May Naval field closed to 
1 aviation by their antics. A great 
»f consternation and regret reached 
AOPA from pilots all over the east. 
Ve went to Washington, pled the cause 
sane pilots with Mr. Edison and 
he Admirals. They gladly cooperated 
Admiral Townsend, commandant of 
the Fourth Naval District, announced 
the field was open again to civil pilots. 
Thanks a million! If any of you contem- 
plate going to Cape May, kindly call the 
office of the commandant at the Philadel- 
phia Navy yard and request permission 


Base 


and learn if any special maneuvers are in 
progress. The admiral is a truly splen- 
did gentleman and has treated us as such 
for he had to accept us on faith. Let’s 
not abuse the confidence of a friend 
Getting Somewhere by Golly 

Our research committee is batting our 
work. AOPA has a group of top-hand 
pilots working on qualifications that will 
help sell safer, more economical, more 
utilitarian aircraft. The story starts, of 
course, with the need for basic research 
for the classes of aircraft in the private 
owner bracket. The manufacturers of 
these aircraft classes have always been 
behind the eight ball. Nobody has helped 
them much. They have done a grand 
job in producing ships with safety fact- 
ors and performance qualifications at a 
price that at least some percentage of 
us could afford. They have to have help 
if we are going to get still greater safety, 
economy and utility. 

So we went to the National Advisory 
Council for Aeronautics and put the 
problem up to our old friend, Doctor 
George Lewis. Doctor Lewis told us to 
set up an experienced pilot Committee to 
analyze the qualifications for the kind of 
an airplane which we felt would attract 
the masses to flying. The committee is 
about that job now and if you think it is 
a simple one you should see the hot coffee 
they drink. When their report is ready 
it will be submitted to Dr. Lewis and the 
manufacturers will be called in to study 
the report and tell Dr. Lewis what proj- 
ects of research would be of most help 
to them. Dr. Lewis has assured us of 
what we already know but like to hear 
again, that the NACA is interested in our 
problems and eager to help us solve them 
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We know we can never help ourselves 
unless we help the manufacturers. If 
they can once get into volume production 
we can buy aircraft cheaper. We can 
furnish them a big market if we can get 
help for them in a steady evolution 
toward the ultimate in safety, utility and 
economy. They are building ships so 
nearly to the ultimate goal right now 
that we sniff victory in the air. Som« 
of these latest aircraft and motors are 
so sweet they make your mouth water 
Just another good boost by the NACA 
and we are under the wire .. . airplanes 
everybody can fly anywhere . . 
anytime .. . economically. All togethe 
does it! 


Fifteen Hundred AOPA Members 


Nothing quite so phenomenal ever 
has hit miscellaneous aviation. What is 
the answer? Service sincerity . . 
sound planning to do an unselfish job 
The average age of the first thousand 
members is approximately 31. Does that 
astonish you? The average time in the 
air of that first thousand members is 
over 700 hours. Here, then, is maturity 
and experience marshalled in sufficient 
force to accomplish sound development 
The emblem of the AOPA is already 
expressive of sturdy veteranhood extend 
ing a friendly hand to the oncoming 
fraternity of the air. If AOPA does a 
sound job of service it will be 10,000 
strong within five years. That means a 
national force capable of being important 
in the structure of American life. It is 
one of life’s great blessings to be able to 
work in unity for our country’s future 

There has been no high pressure drive 
for membership. Never anything but a 
simple and friendly invitation to get to- 
gether for a common good. AOPA 
will set up no straw man to knock over 
AOPA will knock nobody. If you are 
for American aviation, AOPA is for you 
whether you are a member or not 


You Deserve to Be Recognized 


A lot of you fellows have been doing 

a grand job of flying for a long time 

You have been a real credit to aviation 

You have flown five or 10 or 20 years 

without accident. Yet nobody has ever 
(Continued on page 93) 





This float-equipped Beechcraft recently was purchased in the United States for the 
use of Christian missionaries in the Netherlands East Indies. The ship will be 
Its base will be in Borneo. 


flown by the missionaries. some of whom are pilots. 
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Just to make sure that no foreign warplanes take a 
pot shot at Uncle Sam's transatlantic clippers, Pan 
American Airways has painted large flags on ships. 


Latest Italian bomber is this Caproni Ca-135 powered 
with two 1,000 h.p. Piaggio air-cooled engines. 
Fully loaded (21,010 Ibs. gross), the new bomber 
has a range of |,242 miles. Top speed is 273 m.p.h. 


Above is the Army Air Corps’ latest anti-aircraft 
target—a radio-controlled gas model. Now being 
tested at Wright Field, the model as two propellers 
on a "twin" engine. Note tricycle gear and antenna. 


Mike Murphy, daredevil stunt pilot whose antics are well-known at air 
shows and the National Air Races, cooked up this one for his latest. 
Originally a Cub, Mike has fixed this ship up to land on top or bottom. 


New lightplane incorporating many modern safety features is the 
Puritan monoplane shown here, powered with a 65 h.p. Continental. 
tricycle landing gear, the ship has tail fins, no rudders. 


Besides 


Giant new air-cooled engine is this Pra 
& Whitney "Double Wasp" whose 18 cyF 
inders turn up 1,600 h.p. at 20,000 ff 
Revolutionary in shape, the new engine 


will compete with the inline. At left is the § 


new Curtiss P-42, fitted with this engine. 





The 1941 
viewed ¢ 
Designer 


A Britis 
recently 
her nest 


The 1940 Taylorcraft has just been pre- 
viewed to the aviation industry. Above is 
Designer C. G. Taylor and the new ship. 


A British airplane owner was startled 
recently to find that a robin had built 
her nest in a recess in his ship's wing. 
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Graphic example of what an unleashed mob can do is vividly illustrated in the above 
pictures. The entire sequence is pictured from top to bottom. The ship was an old 
Ryan to have been crashed at an air show. The landing gear accidentally collapsed 
on the take-off (second from top). Suddenly the watching crowd closed in (third 
picture) and stripped the ship clean. Arrow points to man with “souvenir” rudder 

























































Behind the Air Front 


(Continued from page 11) 





This amazed the French but, assuming 
the sincerity of their Russian allies, they 
worked out a plan whereby the Russian 
planes could go sout “aucasus, 
then to Turkey (an ally of Russia’s), then 
to French Syria, then to Egypt (an ally 
of Britain’s), thence to French Tunis 
and across the Mediterranean to France. 
But once again the Russians replied 
that they had no planes capable of flying 
these distances, particularly over Italian 
Libya. This ended the conversation. It 
also ended the French and British re- 
sistance to Hitler at Munich. These 
conversations took place during the 24 
hours just before Chamberlain, Daladier 
and Mussolini flew to Munich to confer 
with Hitler and, when the Allies found 
there was no whatso- 
ever from Russia, they surren 
dered the Sudetenland. 
Parenthetically, it is interest- 
ing to note that the French and 
British then thought the Rus 
sians were telling the truth and 
that their air force was woe 
fully inadequate. Russia’s pres 
ent Nazi alliance, however 
throws new light on the picture 
After Munich, the Nazi con 
tinued to use their air force as 
a bludgeon over Europe. They 
used it deliberately and_ skill- 
fully. They let he who willed 
come and see and shiver at their 
bloodhounds of the air. They 
even played grim jokes on the 
British, one of which was be- 
hind the slip which the Earl of 
Stanhope, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, made when he in- 
advertently let drop the fact 
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support 


At the present writing, however, this 
type of attack has not materialized. Nor 
have the Nazis so far engaged in any 
other bombing operations of any impor- 
tance against London or Paris. Reason 
behind this is important. It bears directly 
upon the United States and any entry 
into the European embroglio. 

Real fact is that Ambassador Dieck- 
hoff, before he was recalled from Wash- 
ington, reported to Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop, his brother-in-law, that in 
event of war, the United States would 
enter within three months. That entry, 
of course, is the last thing Hitler wants 
and that is why he played his aviation 
cards so carefully. He was leaning over 
backward to avoid any rousing of Ameri- 









first of the 100 attack bombers she hag 
ordered from Douglas, together with 
spares. With delivery promised at the 
rate of 35 a month it would take three 
months, or until December 1, to complete 
this order. Meanwhile the neutrality 
embargo was clamped down on all U.§ 
airplane shipments to any belligerents. 
On September | also, the French re. 
ceived the first of their 215 attack bomb- 
ers ordered from the Glen L. Martin 
Company. On September 2 they received 
their second plane and deliveries wer 
rushed at the rate of one a day untff 
September 5, when the neutrality em 
bargo went effect. This left the 
Martin company with about 210 bomberg 
its 


into 


on hands. 


The French also were unable to ge 


quite all of the 200 bombers order 
from North American last spring, whi 
the British got caught with about one 


third of their 400 North American traing 


ing planes and one-half of their 
250 Lockheed reconnaisance 
planes undelivered. In addition 
the French had just ordered 4 


Vought interceptors and 9 
2 North Americans, of which 
7 only 43 were delivered. They 

British also placed some 


minute orders when war look 
certain last summer, includi 
75 North Americans, 100 Loc¥ 
Lockheeds f 


heeds, plus 80 
Australia. Of these only fot 
North Americans were deli 


ered before the embargo cut 4 
further shipments 


French and British found them 
selves was the subject of im 
portant discussion at President 
Roosevelt’s emergency cabinet 
meeting held after war broke 
where it was decided that @ 
long as Canada did not declare 
outright war on Germany, aif 





that anti-aircraft gunners were 
being kept on duty for fear of 
a German air raid during the 
crisis of last April. What actu 
ally happened was that the Ger 
mans deliberately let a British observer 
see an array of 600 German planes warm- 
ing up, supposedly for a take-off to Lon- 
don. The Germans knew that the Briton 
would immediately get the word back to 
London. He did. And as a result the 
British spent a sleepless night just as the 
Germans expected they would. 

This business of filing raw a nation’s 
war nerves was one strategy by which 
the Nazis won their bloodless conquests 
It also leaked out at this time that Ger- 
man strategy in case of war was to allot 
2,400 planes for the bombing of London. 
These planes would come in waves, 100 
an hour, then another wave of 100 planes, 
then another and so on every hour for 
24 hours. The planes, according to secret 
German strategy, were to drop 80 per cent 
high explosive bombs, 15 per cent in 
cendiary bombs to set fire to buildings, 
and 5 per cent gas bombs to keep the fire 
departments and rescue squads away. 
British military intelligence, which picked 
up this information, had reason to believe 
it was true, and the plan for evacuating 
all children from London was worked 
out accordingly 


. . « You're coming in so loud now, Trip Seven, 


I'd swear we were in the same room together .. . 


can public opinion. His policy was to 
take Warsaw, bite off most of Poland, 
then bid for peace, meanwhile bombard- 
ing London and Paris only if the French 
and British started civilian bombing first. 

Last winter an important European 
businessman was accorded an interview 
with Hitler and later reported part of 
the conversation through the State De- 
partment to President Roosevelt. He 
reported that nothing had so angered 
Der Fuehrer recently than the fact that 
the United States Senate passed the huge 
airplane construction appropriation with 
only 15 votes dissenting. Hitler saw in 
this vote an increasing American antip- 
athy toward Germany. Perhaps more 
important, he saw the possibility that 
this new American air armada someday 
might be sent across the Atlantic against 
him. 

At present, of course, he has no im- 
mediate cause of worry. At present, 
the chief problem of the Allies is getting 
their planes, already ordered from 
American factories, out of the United 
States. On September 1—the day Hitler 
invaded Poland— France received the 


plane shipments could be mag 

across the border. Accordin 

ly, Roosevelt refrained fro 

mentioning Canada as a ‘be 
ligerent in his first neutrality proclama 
tions. 

All this diplomatic jockeying, however 
ran into difficulties when it was discov- 
ered that the State Department career 
boys, in a burst of over-zealousness to 
impose the neutrality embargoes against 
Loyalist Spain, almost had thrown catfits 
at the thought of Pratt and Whitney 
motors going to Canada. It all happened 
in the summer of 1938 when the Turkish 
government ordered fifty Grumman pur- 
suit planes to be manufactured by the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
but with many of the parts—particularly 
the engines—imported from the United 
States. Thirty-six of these planes were 
delivered and had gone, as many people 
knew, not to Turkey but to the Spanish 
government. There they did valiant work 
in warding off General Franco’s bomb 
ing raids on Madrid and Barcelona, 80 
much so that Franco’s agents, worried 
by Loyalist successes, traced the source 
of these new planes. And when word of 
this reached the State Department, Jo- 
seph Green, in charge of Mr. Hull’s Mu 

(Continued on page 66) 
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a Smart business-minded operators participating in the C. A. A. training 

eal program are using sound judgment in their selection of equipment for PRICES REDUCED 
irkish } student instruction. They are bearing in mind the higher standing which 

oe will be credited to them through teaching in modern planes that enhance As Aeronca sales have zoomed up- 
pany the student's future pilot rating. They want their record of student accom- ward, production costs have been 
ularly} plishment to stand out. They aim to cash-in on future as well as immediate lowered. We pass along to you 
a benefits .. . That’s why the choice of Aeroncas by operators is increasing sensational savings. 

ope} So fast. Many operators are selecting Aeroncas along with competitive CHIEF 50 

nisi} makes to provide comparative training advantages and record the proof SOF — Franklin Powered $1565.00 
bee of Aeronca leadership . . . See and fly this “Proven Champion of the a Be a dc sr 


1a, 90 | Low-Price Field”. You'll find the unexcelled craftsmanship — the spirited 
orried | performance — the ease of control and excellent maneuver ability — the 
ary low operation cost and other appealing features — make Aeronca just the 
t, Jo} ship you want for training, sportsman flying and all around operations 


;Mu} . . . Write or wire, today, for complete information. 


CHIEF 65 
65LA — Lycoming Powered__.$1695.00 
65C —Continental Powered 1795.00 


SCOUT 40 
40KC — Continental Powered $1290.00 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA All prices FALF. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E-10 Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, Ohio Easy Payment Plans 
Gable Address “erence U.S.A." «+ Exclusive Export Agents — Aviation Equipment and Expert inc, + 25 Basver $i, Mew York, AY 
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(Continued from page 64) 
nitions Control Board, promptly forbade 
the further shipment of Pratt and Whit- 
ney motors to the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company. 

This precedent of being super-scrupu- 
lous in the case of Spanish shipments to 
Canada caused a lot of embarrassment 
to the State Department’s policy of being 
super-lenient regarding Allied shipments 
to Canada—until Canada declared war. 
After that it didn’t matter. 

No matter what the early lull in aerial 
warfare, the military strategists who are 
advising Roosevelt believe that this war 
will be won in large part through air 
attack. The general strategy which has 
been placed before the President is to 
the effect that Germany can be con- 
quered through one of three possible 
alternatives: 1, to penetrate Germany 
via Italy and the Brenner Pass; 
2, to crack the Siegfried Line; 3, 
to weaken and eventually defeat 
Germany through the naval 
blockade and air attack. While 
a combination of these three is 
quite possible, wisest military 
minds in Washington believe that 
in the end Germany will be 
starved out through the latter 
alternative. 

Chief air lesson learned in the 
Spanish civil war was that the 
bombing of battlefields is not 
effective. General Franco tried 
this at first and abandoned it in 
favor of bombing logistical ob- 
jectives, in other words, com- 
munications, transport and sup- 
ply. The bombing plane is not a 
fighting weapon; it is a weapon 
of destruction. And the most 
effective objects for destruction 
are not men, but the supplies and 
communications which feed and 
support those men. It was Gen- 
eral Franco’s concentration on 
this type of bombing which fin- 
ally broke the Loyalist resistance. 

Accordingly, U. S. military 
strategists envisaged the Allied 
air strategy as one of slowly 
“pecking away” at logistical 
by bombing operations. This will 
a long slow war. Both prob- 
ably will settle down to a tedious, 
vicious grind featuring many civilian 
casualties. | 


bjectives 
mean 


sides 


Bombing raids will be cal- 
culated not only to cut off supplies and 
smash production, but also to slow down 
production. For it is important to note 
that whether bombs strike factories or 
not, it takes men from tasks to hide until 
the danger is passed. Finally, bombing 
raids will aim to harass the German 
people until they crack under the strain 

In such a war Germany has a very 
decided superiority in air strength, her 
total being somewhere between 15,000 
and 18,000 planes (no one knows the ex- 
act figure). Against this France and 
Great Britain combined probably do not 
total 10,000 first-line fighting planes 
However, Germany’s weakness during a 
long drawn-out war lies in her deficiency 
in fuel and minerals, whereas the French 
and British probably can keep their lines 
of supply open. 


never 


Not only in material but also in per- 
sonnel is Germany superior to the Allies 
at present. Hitler has been preparing 
for this show down over a longer period 
and his pilots and bombers (men) are 
longer trained and produced in greater 
numbers. In this respect England is 
even more deficient than she is in planes. 

“It takes time to build a bombing 
team,” said Louis Johnson, dynamic As- 
sistant Secretary of War, as if he were 
speaking of a football eleven. “Give me 
two bombing planes exactly alike and 
identical weather conditions for both, 
plus a good pilot and a good bomber in 
each. But in one plane give me a team 
that has worked together, and in the 
other plane a team that has not, and I 
will guarantee a 25 per cent superior per- 
formance on the part of the team that 
has worked together. 


bi 





. Oh, yes, planes in distress come by here—but they 
land. They always go somewhere and crash . 


“Also it takes years to make them 
good, regardless of team training,” con- 
tinued Colonel Johnson. “We don’t al- 
low an officer to take command of one 
of our B-17’s until he has had four years 
training. That is why we have had no 
serious accidents with those planes.” 

But England cannot wait four years. 
She must man her ships now. Her speed 
of factory production is excellent, but it 
is getting ahead in her production of pi- 
lots and skilled navigators which is her 
chief problem. This is where the United 
States comes in. Don’t forget that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as far back as last 
December, arranged for a pilots’ training 
program through a score of American 
universities cooperating with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. His plan 
was to train thousands of American pi- 
lots. What else he had in his mind 
regarding them and regarding Europe, 
only he knows, but it is a fact that Roose- 
velt has taken the lead in castigating 
Hitler. 

Another point which indicates the im- 


portance of aviation personnel in the 
European picture — possibly personne] 
trained in the United States—is the need 
of expert navigators. And it takes a long 
time to train a navigator. There must 
be one on each plane, since a bombing 
squadron flies safest when the planes fly 
as individual units rather than in forma- 
tion. In formation they are too vulner- 
able from anti-aircraft guns below. 

Illustrative of the need of good navi- 
gators was the bombing of Wilhelms- 
haven during the first week of the war. 
U. S. military airmen gave a high score 
to British navigators who were able to 
reach Wilhelmshaven after a flight across 
the North Sea and inflict damage on 
two German warships. 

Colonel Lindbergh once was asked by 
the brass hats of the U. S. Army Air 
Corps how close he could come to any 
given object by celestial or dead 
reckoning navigation. (Celestial 
if skies and stars are visible, dead 
reckoning otherwise.) His an- 
swer was six miles. The Air 
Corps brass hats say that this is 
excellent; that the average of 
their own airmen is 12 or 15 
miles. To get closer to the ob- 
jective the pilot must be able to 
see it, which requires clear weather, 
But since night is the best time 
for bombing, the objective might 
not be visible—even on a clear 
night. In other words, a bomb- 
ing squadron arriving over Lon- 
don from Germany would be un- 
able to spot a railroad terminus, 
munitions depot, or airdrome, but 
it would be able to spot the city 
of London. In fact a bomber 
could strike London by naviga- 
tion alone even if he were above 
the clouds with nothing visible 
below. And remember that few 
bombers will fly from Germany 
to London and take their bombs 
back with them. 

All of which indicates that this 
war will be messy. It will be 
messy not only because of the 
above-mentioned factors, but be- 
cause Germany is incapable of precision 
bombing. In the first place, she does not 
have a bombing sight of such accuracy as 
the U. S. Army Air Corps (ours is re- 
garded as superior to any now existing 
and is so jealously guarded that it is kept 
in safes except when actually in use). 
In the second place, German planes are not 
built for bomber comfort. A bomber must 
have sufficient space, heat and oxygen to 
do his job right. 

Great Britain already has dug in for 
three years of warfare. What three 
years of indiscriminate bombing will do 
to Europe is anybody’s guess, but what 
it will do to the United States, where 
passions lie close to the surface, is fairly 
certain. German Ambassador Dieckhoff 
was too pessimistic from his own point 
of view when he predicted that the United 
States would enter a world war in three 
months. But within three years, in fact 
before three years, it seems certain. 

(Copyright 1939, Drew Pearson and 

Robert S. Allen.) 
END 
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TAKE-OFF 


@ The Blue-Winged Teal solves the problem of extra 


power for take-off by pushing with his strong, webbed 
feet. He practically runs on the water until he has 
attained “flying speed.” 
Aviation, too, is daily confronted with the prob- 
lem of extra power for take-off... the difficulty of 
getting heavy planes loaded with tons of freight and 
passengers into the air. And the bigger they come, the 
more they need this extra power. 
Since additional reserve power can come only from 
improvements in fuels and engines, Ethyl engineers 
are constantly cooperating with aviation engineers in 
a program of practical research. ‘Together they hope 
to find advances in engineering that will help lift the 


giant planes of tomorrow into the air. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 
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i give you an order?’ roamed “the seven seas” through storms 
dreams of orders that didn’t come, with “Exactly He said the manager had _ that were physical as well as financial. He 
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nts. Ata directors’ meeting we voted to 
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supplies on hand. To have stopped work 
at this point would have meant a complete 
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eee er ol 100 RP). WO words synonymous in aviation are RELIABILITY, PORTERFIELD. rafhi 

i? a ae oe ae This new Model 50, as well as the other Porterfield Models, is no excep- ion, sa 
NB tion to the rule. The new 50 has a top one of well over 100 m.p.h., cruises 
a 92 m.p.h., lands 35 m.p.h., will climb fully loaded 550 feet per minute, and 


* has a cruisin f 250 miles. | dition to safet liti 

g range o miles. In addition to safety qualities that are 
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PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


1730 Wabash Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 
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TWO-WAY 
Radio by Learadio 


“195 


iE COST OF SAFETY has finally taken 


i dive! Ten years of Learadio experi- 


ce in building low-weight, high- 
rmance aeronautical radio have 


en climaxed in the creation of the 
1-AMT-1 


combination so 


a radio receiver-trans- 
right for its job 

t in its price—that aircraft manu- 
rs say it will take its place with 


1gnetic compass as standard equip- 


t for the private plane. 


great two-way radio means safety 


fety against weather, safety against 


safety against errors in naviga- 


ifety against the 


many emergen- 
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cies that only two-way communication 
can provide! 

The AMR-1—-AMT-1 combination has 
run the gauntlet of every test that you 
want your radio to meet. Both units are 
amazingly light in weight, but ribbed 
with structural stamina—diminutive in 
size, but demons for dependability- 
thrifty in price, but packed full of 
“oomph” in performance. When you see 
them, you'll want them. So by all means, 
see them, because you need them! 

Send today for free illustrated booklets 
describing complete features and specifi- 
cations of this remarkable two-way radio. 
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THE INSIDE STORY! 


~ $198.00 gives you everything— 

AMR-I receiver, AMT-1 transmit- 
ter, headphones, microphone, batteries, 
cables, shock-mounts, etc. ... Receiver 
and transmitter may be purchased and 
used separately—$99.00 each complete 
with batteries ... Total weight—only 15 
pounds for complete two-way equip- 
ment and batteries... Dry batteries 
used—no generator needed . . . Low bat- 
tery drain—over 100 hours operation on 
one set of batteries . . . Receiver may be 
factory-converted to Radio Direction 
Finder at any time for only $99.00 
extra... Compact—AMR-1 and AMT-1 
same dimensions —only 6” wide, 434” 
high, 6%” deep... Transmitter fea- 
tures crystal controlled frequency, mil- 
liameter indication of proper opera- 
tion, excellent voice quality, 100% 
modulation... Built to meet all ATC 
requirements. 


LEAR DEVELOPMENTS, INC. 


Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Cable 

Address: Learvelop. Western Representa- 

tive: Wilbur J. Zepp, Los Angeles Airport, 
Inglewood, California 
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learned later, the only field in which an 

| Learned About ° airplane of the size of that Wasp Travel 
(Continued from page 53) Air could have put in within 35 miles! 
That’s what makes me a fatalist. On all 

sides there were rocks, trees, hills, cliffs 











quit on me and it was, substantially, my 
own fault. I’ve flown 5,000 hours. so that and mountains and I’d come into this 
shows there isn’t much reason for a_ field without lights, in a driving storm, 
motor to die unless you’ve given it cause into the wind, and had made a perfect 

But there we were, hanging on the landing. One of the things that saved 
prop with about 750 feet, and over the me from a minor crack-up was that I 
had huge air wheels and the mud grabbed 


damndest country you could imagin« 

There was only one thing to do—shove them, serving as a brake 

the nose forward and hold my breath. | “Where’s your horseshoe?” was the 
did both those things, actually ume first crack a farmer made when he got 


down in a field which was 700 feet long to the plane. He couldn’t believe we'd 
and about 100 feet wide! It was, I done it. 





If you want to get places in Aviation READ 


“Your Career in Aviation” 
By 
Charles S$. Mattoon 


Personnel Manager of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
Div., Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


R. MATTOON during his thirteen 


years in the Personnel Department 
has hired approximately 39,000 persons 
for work in aviation. His twenty-four 
years of experience in the Aviation In- 
dustry has equipped him with an intensive 
and nationally recognized knowledge of 
what men are needed in Aviation and 


WHAT MEN NEED to get into all the 
many branches of this industry. 
His clear, concise, interesting book can 
save you many dollars and years spent in 
misdirected effort. Here are some of the 
chapter headings: Commercial Aviation, 
Apprentice Training, Aircraft Factory, 
Radio and Meteorology, Military and Com- 
mercial Flying, Aviation as a Profession, 
Applying for a job. Let this book guide 
your desires and ambitions for a $ 50 
life long work in Aviation, 
Oe BUG 16 OB oii se énasinsce 

Fully illustra ted with photographs—cloth bound. 


GET YOUR ORDER FOR THIS NEW BOOK IN AT ONCE 


All the Answers for voun $450 
Pilot’s License - - 





into national prominence. Students, experienced pilots, aviation 


instructors practically everyone working in aviation finds a copy 
of this book invaluable 
With many scientifically accurate illustrations and simple, directly 


pointed answers to the students’ problems, Lieutenant Vetter has 
produced a book INVALUABLE to the man or woman who is learning 
to fly He asks those questions which every student must answer 
correctly before receiving his coveted pilot’s license and then 
answers each question just as the student must answer it on examin- 
ation. In addition to a complete coverage of the theory of aviation, 
an entire section is devoted to the actual flight test. The student 
is given specific instructions on what NOT to do on each maneuver 
required the inspector. Its up-to-the-minute information, its 
valuable material on the NEW Civil Air Regulations, with special 
attention to Air Traffic Rules, put this book in the class of a MUST 
for every student or pilot studying for a license. 


A MUST FOR STUDENTS! 
A POSITIVE HELP FOR APPROVED PILOTS! 


RIPCORD tells the amazing story of the invention of the parachute and 
the indispensable part it has played in the lives of aviation pioneers. 
Jam-packed with thrills, it has a “— message we & student- $ 00 
Page ORE BVIAT. .occccccccccccccccccocccccescceesscoooces eeeee 1: 


“Thrills With Parachures —_—— ee ee ee ee ee a a See's 

taal ~ Mail in this coupon with CHECK, MONEY ORDER or 
od CASH and we will send you any of the above books at its listed 
price ... or the three books at the SPECIAL REDUCED $3.50 


— price of 





















~ 


AERO-SIMPLIFIED [ RIPCORD [] YOUR CAREER IN AVIATION [] 
ALL THREE (J 
ey RE ee aaa OMT ee Ae Tee 
Address 





MAIL TO Foster & Stewart, Publishers, 83 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





VER night this book has had immediate acceptance and sprung 
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He took us to his home and made ys 
comfortable for the night 

The next morning, when I saw what 
I'd landed in, I got scared all over again. 
In clear weather, which it was when we 
rose, I would have had a hard time mak. 
ing a landing in such a small place. 

I got into Hollywood late in the after. 
noon, somewhat behind schedule and late 
for once in my life. But I was glad sim. 
ply to be there. The studio heads never 
knew of my narrow escape because I was 
afraid they’d decide I shouldn’t fly any 
more. If they took flying away from me, 
I'd probably give up pictures—that’s how 
much it means to me. 

Anyway, my lesson was learned. [f 
they ever organize a Sunshine Pilot's 
Association, they'll make me president, 
I’m really the guy for the job. I’ve done 
some instrument flying since, but I don't 
like it much and I never do it unless ] 
know that I’m coming into the clear at 
my destination and have plenty of gas 
to get there comfortably. 

A few years later, I had occasion to 
cross the continent in a newer plane with 
Alan Roscoe, an actor friend. We were 
boiling along over Kansas in one of 
those clear nights when it’s as easy to 
fly as in the daytime. I knew, from 
weather reports, that there was a storm 
ahead at the time of take-off. I had de- 
cided that if it hadn’t blown over, Beery 
was going to set right down and wait 
for it to blow over. I was flying contact, 
using the airway beacons as guides and 
knew that I didn’t have anything to 
worry about 

Finally, the storm loomed ahead, with 
the flash of lightning and huge thunder- 
heads. I picked an emergency field, cir- 
cled it, came in for a landing, set the 
job down as nice as you please. Roscoe 
and I made ourselves comfortable, let the 
storm blow over us and took off at 
dawn when the storm had blown a good 
many miles away from there. 

Often, in crossing the country, I've 
detoured hundreds of miles to avoid 
weather in the last few years. I'll keep 
right on ducking it as long as I’m flying. 
I even get weather reports before | 
take air-liners. 

I'm getting a new ship from Benny 
Howard in December—my ninth. Benny 
will put every kind of instrument known 
to man on it, and I'll keep them nice and 
shiny and readable. But they’re just lit 
tle life preservers to me. I want ’em 
around in case I can’t dodge weather— 
and because they’re very pretty and make 
me feel efficient and up-to-the-minute 
I doubt very much if the emergency will 
ever arise. Most emergencies are caused 
by pilots and not by meteorogical pheno 
mena, anyway. 

END 


° ° 
Tip to Pilots 

HEN you turn on the ground at 
the end of the runway, preparing 
to takeoff, turn towards the right. This 
will give you more vision towards the 
left, better enabling you to scan the sky 

for approaching planes. 
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ci Coe 
ered haemo 


- prince! Aviation presents the opportunity for YOUR future, 
your father and your grandfather would have been eager to 
grasp. Yet thousands of young men unable to seek employment 
in overcrowded fields talk of "the good old days," never stop- 
ping to realize the thousands of opportunities and positions 
open to the men trained to step into positions of responsibility 
in Aviation. Right now, SPARTAN is spending ONE HUN- 
DRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, that SPARTAN TRAINING 
may become available to more and more young men eager to 
get the training THAT WILL PUT THEM IN AVIATION. 
Spartan Training is approved by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and the Army Air Corps, the highest endorsement possible. 
YOUR opportunity in Aviation is HERE TODAY, don't pass it by. 


! : 


PA 
SCHOOL Or RIAN 
HOME OF THE DAWN PATROL 














SPARTAN’S $100,000 EXPANSION 
PROGRAM COMPLETED INCLUDES 


PERSONNEL OF 170 


36 Flight and 28 Ground 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS 


EQUIPMENT 
5 Flying Fields and complete facilities of one of the nation’s leading 
airports. 
57 Training Planes. 
17 Modern Buildings, including 7 Modern Dormitories, each housing 
48 students in club-like comfort, 3 modern Hangars, Restaurant seat- 
ing 400. Modern 200 ft. ick Classroom building housing Engine, 
Airplane Shop, Sheet Metal, Instrument, Welding, Propeller and 
Woodworking Departments. Mechanical Drawing, Biue Printing, 
Cable Splicing and Parachute Packing Departments. Radio Labora- 
tory including Code, Transmission and Receiving. 
10 Trucks, Station Wagons, Service Cars, Ambulance and a 32 Pas- 
senger Bus. 
Fall Enroliment of 350. 


225 HOURS PER DAY FLYING SCHEDULE 


= YATIONAT S PA RTAN 


HOME OF THE DAWN PATROL 


IN THE GS CENTER jini 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, P. 0. Box 2649, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





Check below branch of 
aeronautics you are most 
interested in. 


a copy of the NE W 1939 SPARTAN Catalog and Supplement describing in detail Spartan Flying, Mechan- 
i Radio ( Aeronautics, Tuition and detailed living expenses. oO FLYING 
NAME AGE Ea © MECHANICAL 
RADIO INSTRUMENT 
ena _ TAN — 5) EXECUTIVE. 


Any Previous Flying Experience? ; ’ scaniataclani 


MANAGEMENT 
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Sportsmen in Uniform 
(Continued from page 56) 





The club has a good safety record. Two 
broken propellers, but no ground loops. 
No forced landings but a near-accident one 
day when Nelson and Clipson, landing their 
ship, discovered the engine cowling starting 
to tear loose. Clipson leaned out the win- 
dow and held it on while Nelson made the 
landing. 

But to keep the record as straight as pos 
sible and all members on their toes, there 
is a “Dumbbell Trophy” for the fellow who 
pulls a boner. Once a month the veteran 
airways men at the airport TWA field 
“boners” pulled 
They nominate three for tl 


office get a report on the 
by members. 










Me i / 
Hp 


THE SORRING 


= 


ERE’S 


cash prizes of 1940! 
A new model that 


year! 


Send your name today for full informa- 
tion, which will be forwarded as soon as de- 
tails have been completed. Also send 5c 
postage for copy of this big 100-page catalog 


of models and supplies. 


3-Unit Construction 


Demountable wing section gives easy ac- 
Demountable tail 
transportation of model. 


cess to batteries, etc. 
section=easy 


ft. wingspan. 8 oz. 
any 1/5 h.p. motor. 


Mmecou 
LEADERSHIP 


} the news for Gas-Model Builders 
who seek the championship and the big 


shoots aloft like a 
rocket .. . and that levels out to a long flight 
and a graceful, gliding landing. A model that 
will not only compete successfully against all 
comers, but that will put you in line for the 
BIG CASH PRIZES to be offered exclusively 
to Megow Model Winners during the coming 


Monocoque easy-to-build construction. 
wing loading. Uses 


*By mail, postage 20c extra 
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unhappy distinction of wearing the wooden 
dumbbell. The members then take a vote 
and, assembled in military formauon, drape 
the luckless one with a smaii dumbbell. If 
he wins it twice in succession he must wear 
a bigger one for another month. Current 
“holder” is no other than the squadron 
“skipper”, Jim Isabel. But because one of 
the captains, Bob Clipson, also pulled a 
grievous boner, he too, is wearing one 
around his neck. 

It seems that Skipper Jim was flying 
from Lima, Ohio, to Greenville, a distance 
f about 60 air miles. He got lost, wound 
Muncie, Ind.—almost in the oppo- 


{ 


up neal 

site direction. This, the members say was 

“horrible flying” and they “can’t under- 
und it” and, of course, neither can 


Skipper Jim. 


























With Streamlined 
Rubber Wheels ond 


Finished Propeller 











WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER © foes ccr iaieonos 
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Bob’s infraction consisted of taking too 
many turns—14!—in making a spin and 
this, the membership decided, was such an 
aeronautical sin that his “right” to wear the 
trophy could not be denied. He got a big 
one for two boners in a row—but he’s 
still a captain. Back of the good natured 
“award” of the trophies, however, is the 
club’s determinafion to preserve its high 
safety record and since nobody wants to be 
regarded as a “dumbbell pilot”, everyone 
strives to “honor.” 

There is one member of the club who 
won't be eligible for the “trophy” for a 
while and who is the sole exception to the 
requirement that all must be flying or 
learning to fly. She is vivacious, golden- 
haired Jean Koehler, 17, who is honorary 
flight commander. Jean is a high school 
art student and all her flying is as a pas- 
senger—which is plenty. But next year 
she expects to dig in and learn to do her 
own banks and turns. 

Meanwhile, what does it all prove and 
where does it lead? Ultimate ambition of 
every member, is to own his own plane. 
Most of them say they have no particular 
ambition to be airline pilots but are zeal- 
ously proud of their amateur standing 
They are unanimous in their desire and 
willingness to serve in military aviation in 
time of national emergency and hope that 
Uncle Sam will them a chance at 
some of his service planes. 

3ut in Dayton, aviation’s callous cradle 
and seat of two major Army air bases— 
Wright and Patterson Fields—members of 
the Dayton Flying Club really have some 


avoid the 


give 


marks to shoot at. They have had the 
cooperation of some of Dayton’s business 
and professional clubs, which is more 
than the Wright brothers had Now that 
they’ve shown what they can do, they're 
getting more 

They hope, as a club, soon to take a 


thorough trip around Ohio painting much- 
needed air markings on roofs of farm and 
factory buildings. Their twin watchwords 
are Progress and Safety, the one to ad- 
vance the interests of the club, the other 
to safeguard the membership. They do 
seem to have proved one point definitely: a 
young man of moderate means can afford 
to take up flying as a hobby and obtain 
excellent instruction in thoroughly modem 
equipment. It isn’t necessary to take a 
college course, or wait for government as- 
sistance. 

This, they insist, is their Q.E.D. 
END 


Aerial Heater 


HE heating system on the transatlan- 

tic clippers is much the same as the 
system used in most private homes; that 
is, the system. Instead of a 
furnace the plane gets its heat from four 
stoves placed around the exhaust pipes of 
two of the four motors. Then ducts from 


“warm air” 


these lead to the passenger and crew 
compartments. The temperature can be 
controlled. At the same time each passen- 


ger can adjust his own ventilation to suit 
himself bringing in fresh air from outside 
to any amount desired. The system used 
on one plane can take oe of the heating 


requirements of a whole block of houses. 





Nov 
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=RVANE SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


‘LYING ® MECHANICS * ENGINEERING 


Ryan has the high 


RYAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS ¢ Lindbergh Field. San Diego, Calif. 5 


Please send information on courses checked. PA-t1 
FLYING COURSES [] Deluxe Combination—includes ( 
) Master Pilot a new Ryan §-T-A plane with 0 

|} Commercial complete commercial course. 0 

} Limited Commercial O 

0 

0) 





Private TECHNICAL COURSES 
) Solo (.) Aeronautical Engineering 


Name 
Address 


City and State 


T. CLAUDE RYAN, manu- 
facturer, pilot, educator 
with 21 years experience 
in aviation. Founder of 
aircraft companies bear- 
ing his name, products of 
which include America’s 
most modern metal, sport, 
training and cabin planes 


‘ 
a 


— 
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Airline on Wheels 


(Continued from page 47) 











aviation. He attended a ground s 
during the war and kept up 
terest in flying even after he 
the livery business. With his brother 
Paul, he formed a chauffeur-car service 
catering to wealthy families, visitins 
dignitaries and the better hotels. Tha 
was in 1920. 


an active ll 


went inte 


Some time after airlines began hauling 
their first passengers into Newark, Carey 
was approached by officials of one of the 
lines to work out a limousine pickup 
service for their passengers, who wer« 


dissatisfied with taxis and bus-train a1 
rangements. Carey's 
to the city worked out s 
that line that the others 


limousine service 
beneficially, 


soon followed 


suit. In almost no time at all they wer: 
carrying 100 passengers a day 

The rest is history. The a 1es 
slowly got under way and, as they began 


filling their airplanes, the Carey limou- 
sines overflowed. It was 
something had to be done. Engineers 
and draftsmen spent 10 solid months 
working over plans for a large coach 
that would be comfortable, yet « 


obvious that 


1 








and efficient and practical to drive 
through heavy traffic. They designed a 
10-passenger automobile with all the 


conveniences and luxury of the smalle: 
limousines, containing a 
gage compartment big 
an extraordinary amount of 
the roof were two auxiliar: 
covered baggage stands. Later 
accommodated 

While the airline service 


built-in lug 





one more yassenger 


+ 


| 
I 
has outgrown 


the original livery business, the latter 
still thrives and the Carey brothers have 
installed a drive-yourself service. Their 
proudest achievement was _ the 

40 Carey Cadillacs in the service the 
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King and Queen of England on their 
New York visit 

Added business this year 
the purchase of 13 new coaches for the 


Carey is genuinely wor- 


prompted 


airline service. 
ried over the problems of carrying in- 
creased loads as business improves, with- 
letup in quality. He 
know yet what the answer will 
be—more coaches or bigger ones. If the 
bigger cars, he'll be 


out suffering a 
doesn’t 
situation calls for 
getting into the bus class and will be un- 


able to give the individual service his 
riders get now 

One part of his business causes 
him no worry. Herb Graz, who presides 


over the Carey garage in shirtless dig 
nity, is wrapped up in his job of taking 
care of all the brothers’ cars. Graz has 
mechanics and nine 
maintenance crew for the 116 autos that 
make up the entire Carey fleet. He ex- 
that if the 
figure to look after six 
score limousines, it was only because I 
didn’t realize that 
thoroughly checked up on every day that 
they seldom much real fixing. 

The and drive-yourself 
cars are bought new every year, so they 
uch chance to depreciate. 
ion doesn’t fool any when 
When a tire 
is immediately re- 
placed with a new one. Each driver is 
cautioned to report even the slightest 
disorder—and his car isn’t used until the 
disorder is eliminated. The garage itself 
is @ two-story building complete with 
tin- and paint-shops. Under Graz the 
organization does its own painting, de- 
signing, reupholstering, as well as all 
the mechanical work. 

Many people liken the Carey company 
to a super-airline. With a well-devel- 
oped dispatching system, the 
operates many 


seven cleaners as 


plained seven mechanics 


seemed a small 
those cars are so 


needed 


limousines 


aren't given n 





The organizat 


it comes to safety begins 


tread it 


to lose its 





company 


almost as schedules as 








PREPARE FOR A 


SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


IN AVIATION 


The LUSCOMBE SCHOOL OF AERO- 
practical 
training in the production of Civil and 
their mainten- 


NAUTICS offers thorough, 
Military Aircraft, or for 
ance and repair in the field 


LUSCOMBE TRAINING is recognized 
by Civil Aeronautics Authority, and by 
have 
sorbed over 90% of our graduates. 


leading manufacturers who 


Next class starts Jan. 3 


We solicit your inquiry, and 
portunity in Aviation”, will bs 
upon request. 


? 


ur folder, “Op- 
gladly sent 


ab- 





Featuring a One Year Gov- 
ernment Approved Course, 
leading to an A. & E. 
License or to Specializa- 
tion in Pactory Production 
of Modern Airplanes. 





“West Trenton 
New Jersey 


LAMBE Luscombe Airplane 
= Corp. 


Division of 





SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
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the “big four” airlines combined. They 
operate their coaches on rigid schedules, 
and have as much equipment as a large 
transport They maintain a 
fully-equipped shop, run into the same 
duving 
Chey are faced with pas- 


ompany 


personnel problems periods of 
sloppy weather 


senger trouble similar to the airlines 
Some make reservations and fail to use 
them. Others fail to order space and 
raise a fuss when they find all seats taken. 
They handle baggage, company material 
for the airlines and some express. It 
takes conscientious work to mishandle 
baggage as seldom as these trained 


chauffeurs « 

It is interest that the com- 
pany piles up enough miles during a year 
to have gone 100 times around the cqua- 
tor; to know that the fare in a comfort- 


ng to know 


able coach is one-fifth that in an un- 
comfortable taxi. But what interests 
the airlines at Newark is the fact that 
these Carey boys run a mighty effi- 


cient limousine service and that the pas- 
sengers like it. In the long run, that’s 
what counts. 

END 


So You Want to be... 


(Continued Jrom page 45) 














is negligible. The twin rewards of 
dangerous, thrilling and fascinating Naval 
aviation and excellent pay and privileges 
always are present, probably the former 
being much more of an inducement than 
the latter. Navy men will tell you that it 
is the “lure of the that keeps 
them at it. 

Why do men like Naval aviation in 
the first place? Old timers say it is prob- 
ably primarily the love of ships and the 
sea. Carried further, many men are fas- 
cinated by boats that fly. Foreign service 
and travel combine to form another twin 
incentive. The U. S. Navy is represented 
in so many places around the world that 
the choice is a very wide one. The call 
res is irresistible to many. 


service’ 


of foreign sh 
Meanwhile, tl 
you under the 
it has its disa 
other fields of aviz 
much less desirable in some of its phases 
and much more in others, than Army or 
commercial fl 
Headquarters of the Naval 
where prospective airmen should apply, 
are: No. 1, Boston Navy Yard; No. 3, 
90 Church st., New York; No. 4, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia; No. 5, Naval Base, 
Norfolk, Va.; Nos. 6, 7 and 8, Navy Yard, 
Charleston, S. ¢ No. 9, Naval Training 


is exciting vista is open to 
described. If 
lvantages then so, too, do 
ition. It is certainly not 


conditions 





K- 


districts, 


Station, Great Lakes, Ill.; No. 11, San 
Diego; No. 12, Federal Office bldg., San 
Francisco; No. 13, Federal building, 


Seattle; and District of Columbia, Navy 
Yard, Washington. 
END 





* 
Flying Tea! 
EA samples from India will, in the 
future, be accepted by the British 
air mail letter “samples without 
value” and will be sent at ordinary rates 
without any customs examination. 
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D i 
pas- 
: “WHO'S WHO” in the field of 
1€s ; 
peal aeronautics education today? 
use ad 
and You will find many of these 
ken celebrities in the Boeing School, 
eTiai 

~ as indicated by their photographs 

at 
ne here. Notice the s« ope of subjects 
ned that are covered by these men. 

Under the instruction of this 

om- 
year faculty it is easy to understand 
jua- why graduates of Boeing School 
ort ; : ; k T. LEE, JR., organizer and Director GEORGE 1. MYERS, Supt. of Flying. DON McDANIEL, Registrar. Engaged in 
pe »f Aeronautics make good... of Boeing School of Aeronautics. Former- Formerly an air mail pilot. Has over 8,600 the automotive field in the East until he 
un i | ; 4 ly officer in charge of flying, Eberts Field, hours to his credit (2,500 at night). An enrolled at Boeing School in the first class 
ests and why a very large proportion Arkansas. Many years a pilot. Teacher in unusual ability to impart his knowledge in 1929. Has been a member of the ad- 





twin 


nted 
that 


Call 


any. 





of all graduates are employed. 





HERBERT MARSH, Supt. Technical 
Instruction. In aeronautics since 1913. 
Major in the Royal Flying Corps. Head of 
Aero Inspection Dept. British Air Minis- 
tr Operations Manager of well-known 
Joined Boeing School in 1930. 


airline 





Nhe 
{. ¢ J 


H.R. BRENTLINGER, Instructor in Main- 
tenance and Service. Formerly in charge 

maintenance for predecessor div 
f United Air Lines, and Chief Inspector 
for a leading magneto company. Charter 
member of Boeing School's teaching staff. 


« 





both high school and college. Has guided 
the School through 10 very successful years. 





E. J. KRENZ, Instructor in Air Transpor- 
tation and Communications. Has had 
24 years of aeronautical experience. Cap- 
tain in Air Corps Reserve. Has taught 
aviation for nine years. On the faculty at 
Boeing Sehool of Aeronautics since 1933. 





E. J. CAMY, Instructor in Aircraft Power 
*lants. Experience as an engine mechanic 
dates back to 1912. Worked on aircraft 
engines as early as 1921. Studied at 
Boeing School of Aeronautics . . . and 
became an instructor in engines in 1931. 


to the student makes him one of the ablest 
flight instructors in the country. 





MARVIN MARTIN, Instructor Air Trans- 
portation and Operating Procedure. Ex- 
perience as passenger agent, traffic rep- 
resentative, and reservations manager 
for United Air Lines, well qualifies him 
to train men for aviation sales work 


ministrative staff since 1930 and his 
counsel to students is invaluable. 





JOHN W. THORP, Instructor in Engi- 
neering Drawing and Design. Upon grad- 
uation from Boeing School in 1931, he be- 
came engineer for the Boeing Airplane Co. 
Has designed several airplanes. Joined 
Boeing School's teaching staff in 1933. 





DAVID RETAN, Instructor in Metal Fab- 
rications. Has worked in mechanics and 
metals since 1917. At Boeing School he 
adapted his knowledge and experience 
to aeronautics and its instruction. Has 
taught at Boeing School since 1931. 


LeROY &B. GREGG, Instructor in Flying, 
learned to fly in 1914. 7,000 of the 9,300 
hours to his credit have been spent in 
teaching. Boeing School students are 
fortunate for the opportunity to learn 
under such an experienced flyer-teacher. 





pasc, — — —_ 
ASSOCIATED WITH the men featured above are these instructors—all 

ard, outstanding in the field of aeronautical education. 
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behaved as if they had a personal invest- 

| Fly for Fun ment in my flight—as if its success 
(Continued from page 60) depended in a measure upon their co 
operation. I am indebted to the U. S. 
Navy in Washington for charts and 
to Floyd Bennett Airport to meet m« flying data, as well as to TWA, United 
upon my arrival. I shall speak to him and Pan American for their generous 











of you.” I replied: “Nonsense! When co-operation 
you arrive in New York, you will b I shall treasure, too, my meeting with 
famous and will have no time for such Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and was im- 
trifles.” I shall long remember his repl; pressed with her democratic manner and 
“Fame is short-lived. Sometimes we out keen interest in aviation. Mrs. Roosevelt 
live our fame—sometimes our fame out has done a great deal towards making 
lives us.” Sarabia’s fame will atlive your country air-minded. It was inter- 
him for many years . esting to have met F. A. Galligan, 
A thought which I shall take with m president of Fairchild Aviation Corpora- 
when I sail back to Europe will be the tion. I grasped him warmly by the hand, 
unusual courtesy and hospitality extended for I owe the success of my trip to his 
to me by everyone associated with th excellent little ship. 
two magic words, “American Aviation What are my plans now? To establish 
Wherever I landed everyone, from the men’s air ambulance corps in my 
airport manager to the ground cr intry, for use in emergencies—and to 




























Ee noone a Raga me om Engineer. Tri-State College course given 
in Bachelor of Science degree. Tri-State graduates in 
Mechanieal , ~~... can complete aeronautical course in 2 terms 
(24 wee ees Th as training in all fundamental engineering subjects. 
N Is Courses designed to save student time and 

ey. Cosleons with modern wind tunnel. Flying school facilities 
own lable at nearby airports. The trained aeronautical engineer is the 
big man in the aviation industry. Tri-State graduates hold responsible 
positions with leading airlines, aireraft manufacturers and other com- 
panies in the well-paid aviation industry. Courses also in Civil, Elec- 
trieal, Mechanical, Chemical, Radio Engineering; Business Administra- 
tion and Accounting. Living costs, tuition low. Special preparatory 
department for those who lack required high school work. World-famous 
for technical 2-year courses, Enter September, January, March, June. 
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fly the Atlantic alone. When the Nor- 
mandie is in mid-Atlantic and memories 
crowd into my mind, there will be names 
like Jacqueline Cochrane, Tex Rankin, 
Commander P. V. H. Weems, Kenneth 
3ehr, Major Al Williams, Captain Max- 
well W. Balfour—all leaders in aviation, 
who have soared high but not too high 
to lend a helping hand to a visiting 
newcomer from the other side of the 
pond. Therein lies the great boon of 
aviation 





Contact—with America! It has been 
the most glorious adventure of my life! 
END 
Man Under the Hood 
(Continued from page 58) 








both P & W and Wright, as wi 
told you before, are experimenting with 


inline motors ... but we now under- 
stand that the are H-type air-cooled 
inlines with sleeve valves. 

* ” * 


The hottest thing in carburetors now 
adays is the new Bendix injection unit 
... this is not direct injection into the 
cylinder as the Germans are using on 
all types of motors—both radial and 


line . . . it’s injection into the super- 
charger and it eliminates carburetors and 
icing troubles . it also eliminates the 


mixture control, for there is an auto- 
matic flow regulator that keeps the mix- 


ture at either high power (full rich) or 
best power (ideal mixture for cruising) 
without careful manual adjustments 
this injection system functions perfectly 
we're told, in limb, dive, inverted ot 
otherwise 
* 
There's the story of the new steward 


ess. She nearly fainted when she saw 
first the co-pilot, then the pilot, com 
out of the “office,” climb into adjacent 
seats in the passenger cabin and begin 
arguing ... we don’t b!ame her much 
because they were cruising along at 
9,000 on a regular trip . . . paralyzed 
with fear she heard the boys debating 
the stability of the ship ... of course 
it was a gag a third pilot—a “dead- 
head” who had come aboard ahead of 
the stewardess was flying the plane all 
the time. 
x * 

Did you know that the Navy is spend- 
ing $13,000,000 for air bases at Sitka and 
Kodiak islands in the Bering group? 

these Alaskan bases will have re- 
fueling, repair and maintenance for big 
flying boats . . . also the Navy’s four- 
motored Consolidated patrol bomber 


made a one-stop flight recently from 


San Diego to Sitka, covering the dis- 
tance from dawn to dusk of a single 
day a ree this included a one-hour stop 
at San Francisco for fuel .. . going north 
with the motors opened up for high- 
powered cruising the big ship averaged 
205 m.p.h 
ok ob . 

We do hate to be petty, what with 
the European war on and all but—a cer- 
tain airline has been cheating just the 
least little bit in the matter of granting 
passes .. . it’s not very nice. 

END 
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ts own 7-story fire-proof school building, fully equipped with airplanes, airplane engines 
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Nine Little Randolphs 


(Continued from page 32) 








in their military flying will the cadets be 
they arrive at Randolph? Per- 
haps the best way to investigate this 
question would be to look at the terms 
contained in the bill authorizing the pro- 
gram and then enlarge upon them slight- 
ly. First, we find in this bill, known as 
House Report No. 3791, under Section 
2, the statement: ‘When the facilities 
of the Army for instruction and training 
in aviation are deemed by the Secre- 
tary of War to be insufficient, he may 
detail personnel of the Regular 
Army as students at any technical, pro- 
fessional, or other educational institu- 
tion.” 
This Section, 
Corps flying 
Regular 


when 


provides that Air 
who are a part ol 
may study certain 

ibjects at schools which have 
been designated by the Army as quali- 
fied for that instruction. We have al- 
eady seen how these schoois were se- 
lected. If the confused visitor who saw 
both civilians and cadets flying from the 
same field had known these facts, some of 
his questions would have been answered. 

Our visitor, satisfied on the one point, 
might ask next: “That’s all very good, 
but what about the flight instruction? 
All of these schools don’t give the same 
courses. H: did they get together a 
standard program to be sure that cadets 
from one would get the same 
training as those from another?” 

Very simple. The Army took care of 
that. Again, let’s look at House Report 
No. 3791, under Section 3: “The Secre- 
tary of War ... is authorized to en- 
roll as students at the Air Corps Train- 
ing Center . such civilians ... as may 
be selected from the instructional staffs 
f those flying schools which 
have been accredited by the War De- 
partment the education, experience 
and training of personnel of the Military 
Establishment.’ 

Under this authorization, then, flight 
instructors from the various schools were 
Randolph Field where the Air 
lraining Center is located and 
subjected to a rigorous training 
course in Army Air Corps methods. The 
study of this instructor training is a chap- 
ter all in itself. We won't go deeply into 
that phase, but you can be sure that 
after the civilian instructors had com- 
pleted that training course, each one of 
them knew that military flying has cer- 
tain phases which are not found in civ- 
ilian schools. Also, they were now fa- 
miliar with the Air Corps primary train- 
ng procedures. When they returned to 
their various schools they were prepared 
to give a standard course to all students. 

An interesting sidelight to this in- 
structor training phase came to me one 
day when I overheard an instructor, who 
had been hired specifically to give the 
military flight training, remark: 

“Boy! I’ve had about 4,000 hours of 
private flying but it doesn’t mean much. 
This business of giving military flight 
instruction is an art in itself!” 


then, 
cadets, 
Army, 


civilian 


school 


civilian 


ror 


sent to 
4 orps 
were 
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The stiffness of the instructor training 
course at the Training Center is well at- 
tested by the number of men who failed 
to meet the requirements of the Air 
Corps, even though they had been flying 
for years. 

Let’s return to our visitor. 
ginning to the light—but 
he sees, the more questions he has. Mo- 
mentarily satisfied the per- 
sonnel, he’s now worried about the first 
thing that struck him when he arrived at 
the school. “How about the equipment? 
here goes an Army trainer and, right 
after it, one of the school’s original ships. 


He’s be- 


see the more 


concerning 


Who flies what?” 

Before going further, this is a good 
place to make one point clear. The 
Army training program is an entirely 


separate part of these nine schools’ activi- 
ties, whose commercial training is con- 
tinuing without any changes other than 
the normal improvements that are a 
regular part of the policy 
which has always been followed by the 
leading aviation The profes- 
sional flight students are just as busy as 
The student pilot flying the school 
trainer is the regularly enrolled 
civilian students. The student pilot fly- 
ing the Army trainer is, of course, a fly- 
ing cadet. Now, let’s answer the ques- 
tion concerning equipment. 

Under Section 4 of House Report No. 
3791 we find: 

“The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized .. . to lend to accredited civilian 
aviation at which personnel of 
the Military Establishment are pursuing 
a course of education and training such 
articles as may appear to be required 
for instruction, training and maintenance 
purposes.” 

So, we find not only provision for the 
training ships, but additional items sup- 
plementary to the actual flight training 
have also been provided for, such as the 
cadet’s flying suit, equipment, para- 
chutes, maintenance necessities, etc. It 
was interesting during the preparatory 
phase of the program to watch Army 
cargo ships bringing in various supplies. 
Finally, when the approved instructors 
returned from Randolph, they flew back 
in the training ships to be used at the 
school. 

Some of the necessary equipment was 
provided by the schools, who received 
compensation from the Government for 
the expense involved. Where Govern- 
ment quarters are not available at civilian 
schools, the receive $22.50 per 
month for living quarters. The cadets 
receive $1.00 a day for rations. The $52.50 
a month is sufficient to provide com- 
fortable quarters and the best grade food. 
It’s well worth it in good food 
and good rest make a good pilot even 
better. 

So much for the instruction personnel 
and equipment. Now let’s see what com- 
the training course. The 
cadets remain at the school for three 
months, during which time they com- 
plete 65 hours of primary flight and 205 
hours of ground school with a 20-hour 
refresher course in mathematics offered 
as an optional addition. That 205 hours 

(Continued on page 80) 
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(Continued from page 78) 
of ground school includes courses in me- 
teorology, navigation, theory of flight, 
airplane structures, airplane engines, mili- 
tary hygiene and federal aids to air navi- 
gation, and is designed to give the cadet 
a working knowledge of all the incidental 
subjects relating to flight. There is no 
question about it; those boys are under 
one of the heaviest academic loads they 
ever shouldered and when one considers 
that, in addition, they have to keep apace 
with the stiffest flight training course in 
the world, it’s easy to see why none but 
the very best survive. 

After completion of training at the 
civilian schools, the cadet undergoes three 
months of basic training at Randolph 
Field, with further ground school instruc- 
tion, after which he engages in the final 
three months of advanced training at 
Kelly Field. The military flight course, 
which has been a year in length, has been 
shortened to nine months 

“These cadets must be a race of supe 
men! Where do you get them?” Our 
visitor has been visibly impressed by our 
statements concerning the intensity of 
the course. If you wish to define any 
man whose physical condition is perfect 
and whose education background in- 
cludes two years Ol college as a super 
man, then these cadets are supermen 
However, we don’t view them as such. It 
have certain 


is true that they advan 


tages over the average man, but they 
don’t have to have the perspicacity of an 
Einstein combined with the physique of 
a Tarzan in order to qualify for admis- 
sion to the primary training, even though 
a few of those who didn’t measure up 
might want to argue that point. 

The requirements for admission say 
that the candidates for appointment as 
flying cadets must be between 20 and 27 
years of age; must be citizens of the 
United States, unmarried, and must have 
completed at least two years of college 
work or the equivalent. They must pass 
a satisfactory physical examination. Sim- 
ple, isn’t it? Then where are the pitfalls? 
First, there’s that physical examination. 
Thousands of likely candidates have 
failed that first test by reason of some 
minor physical defect, and couldn’t see 
the reason why such a small consideration 
would be so important. 

But here is an idea of what that flight 
surgeon must keep in mind. Picture a 
modern pursuit plane, flying at 20,000 
feet. Suddenly the pilot is required to 
nose that ship directly at the earth and 
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hurtle straight down at speeds approach- 
ing 600 m.p.h. Then he must pull out 
of that dive and the centrifugal force 
acting on his body causes an effective in- 
crease in his weight to nine times its 
normal value. The blood rushes from 
his head and he feels his cheeks sag- 
ging. Momentarily he is robbed of his 
senses then, when the pull-out is com 
pleted, he must recover, and perhaps 
zoom vertically into the rarified air of 
the higher levels, then repeat the pro- 
cedure! No wonder the flight surgeon 
is so thorough. It takes perfect physi 
cal condition to engage in military flight 
problems. 

It wouldn’t be entire 
requirements for adrnission if the state 
ment appeared, “Must be willing to carry 
extreme overloads whenever called upon 
” Then perhaps some of the 
applicants wouldn't be so surprised when 
there are times dur- 


sly amiss in the 


to do so. 


they found out that 
ing the course when it is all they can 
do to fly and study; time out to eat and 
sleep is almost a luxury. 

Don’t |! 
frightened away 


et any potential candidates be 
We only want to point 


out that if one has the educational and 
physical requirements, all he really needs 
in addition is plenty of intestinal forti 
tude. If he can take it, the Air Corps 
will dish it out but, tough as it is, the 
cadets who qualify love it 


Sympathetically exhausted by his vis 
ualization of the cadet’s struggles, our n 
longer confused visitor prepares to take 
his leave. With some effort he phrases a 
final question. “What is the fundamenta 
purpose of this change in Air Corps train- 


ing procedure, and what effect will it 
have?” 

The purpose of the program is two- 
fold. First, it will relieve Randolph 


Field of the task of primary training and, 
by so doing, increase its capacity by 
training basic students only. Where pri 
mary training used to be carried out on 
one side of the field and basic on the 
other, now basic training is given ex 
clusively. Also, the majority of “wash 
outs” occur during the primary stage 


That will further increase the efficiency 


of Randolph by providing them with 
men who may be expected to complete 
their training 

The other purpose of the program is 
to prove the feasibility of civilian train- 
ing in event of national emergency. For 
some time past, operators of civilian 


schools have maintained that their flight 
standards aré« enough to qualify 
the graduates as basic students for the 


Air Corps. This program will serve to 
prove the point. To a certain extent, 
the civilian schools compete with the 


Air Corps and this program will demon- 
strate the effi ency of the nine schools 
chosen. At the present stage of the pro- 
gram the outcome appears favorable and 
it appears that some of the training prob 
lems of the Air Corps are well on their 
way towards a satisfactory solution. 

In line with the purpose of the pro- 
gram, the effects of the program also are 
twofold. The effect on the operators 
involved is one and the effect on Air 
Corps primary training the other. The 

(Concluded on page 82) 
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Do you realize that Aviation's swift growth and 
tremendous activity may mean something REAL 
to your own future? You already know ... 
that airlines are growing fast, in size, numbers, 
and miles flown . . . that public and private air. 24 
if ports are beo-hives of activity . . . that aircraft — 
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place for you to start, and a real future ahead? 
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To start your career in some branch of Aircraft Mechanics, scenes like those above. You gain a thoroughly practical 
or in Aeronautical Engineering, Aero LT.I. training gives background for engineering . . . or definite ability to do air- 
you actual practice in the very duties you must understand plane or engine mechanics work. Get complete information 


and perform. Actual aircraft industry production equipment, 
from small hand tools to huge hydraulic presses 

and power brakes, are found in the Aero I.T.I. shops. 
You use this equipment day in and day out... in 


on an Aero LT.I. course to meet your needs 
(you may start at home or take a full-time course 
at the school). For free booklet on Aviation 
and Aero LT.I. training -- send the coupon. 
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z 
AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE oa 
525S West San Fernando Road, Los Angeles. Califonia 

4 0 | N D US: : Please send free booklet on Aviation and Aero LT.I. 4 
training. Iam interested in the branch of Aviation § 
c H N f c A L f N s tT 1 Tt UC tT Es € yo ee 0 Aeronautica] Engineering a 
5255 W. San Fernando Rd, Los Angeles, Calif. : 1 Undecided. Please send more information. gy 
Aircraft Mechanics :: Aeronautical Engineering Years of High School: [JNone; 01; 02; 03; 04 1 
Offering — Civil Aeronautics Authonty Approved 12 Months a ec = Name Age____ J 
Eexeurive ROBERT E. GROSS JOHN K. NORTHROP. C. A. VAN DUSEN s Address. : 
President. Léckheed’ President, Vice-Pres.. Consolidated g 
BOARD Aircraft Corporati Northrop Aircrait, Inc. Averett Corporation City State a-23-pa 
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. fon FLYERS LICENSE 








S VOLUMES IN af 


. AIRPLANES 
50 Questions and answers, 
45 illustrations in detail, 
2. ENGINES 
56 Questions and answers, 
40 illustrations in detail, 
3. NAVIGATION 
50 Questions and answers, 
35 illustrations in detail. 
4. METEOROLOGY 
50 Questions and answers, 
21 illustrations in detail. 
5. CIVIL AIR REGULA. 






PLAME PUNBDAMERTALS 
tee 





PLYER'S Licenss 











FUNDAMENTALS 








TIONS (Latest) 

AIR TRAFFIC RULES 
170 Questions and answers, 
6 illustrations in detail. 





147 Wlustrations 





376 questions and answers! 
Pilot-Student, Amateur, Private, Solo, Limited Commercial 
and Commercial Pilot seeking higher rating. 
Written by BERT A. KUTAKOFF, former U. S. Nava 
Pilot. 
ENDORSED BY SCHOOLS, FLYING 
CLUBS and THOUSANDS OF 
INDIVIDUALS! 
VALUE $5.00 $1.5 
See aaa ee eee Se ee ee ee 
MAIL COUPON TODAY TO: 
POWER PUBLISHING CO.—DEPT. i‘ 
40 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Sir: Please forward me «+s. Copies of “Plane 
Fundamentals for Flyer’s License.’ 
I will pay the postman on delivery [ 


I am enclosing—Money Order Check [) 
Name ..... 

Address 

City.... State 


A COMPLETE text for every 











Navigation - Meteorology 


Civil Air Regulations 
Aircraft and Engines 
Now covered in 


a e z 
Aeronautical Training 
a Quiz System 
By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
former instructor 
U.S. Army AirCorps 


JUST REVISED—Many new ques- 
tions not in any other text—ONLY $2.00 


POSTPAID OR C. 0. D., WHY FAIL 


QUIZ SYSTEM PUBLICATIONS 
1435 Flower St. Glendale, C 











604 p. CATALOG, 7000 NOVELTIES 


Rush 3c for mammoth catalog of unusual novel s. 604 
pages, 4000 illustrations, 7000 novelties, Roto n, 6 
color cover. Radios, candid cameras ptical ¢ 

jewelry, unusual books & seex 












animals, rifles & guns, firework ake sur kee 
goods magic outdoor & sport t om” a - 
vices, musical instruments, puzzl wigs 

accessories, ta w atche 1 ves t 





smoker’s novelt 

keys, banks & vaults, novelty 
of chance, fortune teller 
ventions, fishing supplies. projectors fice t - ~ 
muscle developers, narriage bn 








ort 
baseball game, mystic noveltie 


Cloth Bound Edition 25c 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dept h 


393-C, Detroit, M 
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(Continued from page 80) 


successful in the 


operators who were 
eliminations look upon the Army train 
ing as recognition of their efforts in 


Recognition by 
Authority came 


behalf of aviation. 


the Civil Aeronautics 


first, now recognition by the Army. 
Financially, it’s good business. The 
cadets represent an additional source 


o an already successful 


with the funds pro 
vided, it is possible to expand the facili- 
commercial avia- 


For example, 


ties or the scnoo! tor 
tion training even further. 
Air College 
ries have been constructed, and an aero- 
aia engineeri with 
he latest classroom and drafting equip- 
ment, has been built for the use of the 
students. The staff of in- 
increased from 31 
undoubtedly be 
weeks. The 
true at the 


at Parks two modern dormi- 


ng building, fitted 


con mercial 
structors has been 
7 and there will two 
* more within six 
i re prol yab ly 








t involved. 
tion of military discipline 
improve some ol the 
sec es of school operation. 


mechan- 
dormi- 


rhe other day a gr Army 
dressed in. The 


oup of 





S were bei 





tory manager, believing that there would 
incidental items to be taken 
are of, told the sergeant to have them 


when they had com- 
else they had to do. 
turned to the 
about faced them and promptly 
them towards the office. The 


report to his ofh 
pleted whatever 
Whereupon, 
students 


marci hed 


rgeant 


the se 
tne 


dormitory manager had to double time 
back in order to avoid delay in giving 
out the room assignments. 

This is the first time that Army pilots 


flight training by other 
since the 


have been given 


than service schools Wright 
brothers and Glenn Curtiss were given 
flying instructions. It will refresh the 
Air Corps personnel in some of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by business enter- 


prises whos adios and equipment 
tempered to fit the income of 
rather than be provided 


must be 
the organization 
by the 
The effects of the 


both the 


taxpayer. 

program will be 
Air Corps and the 
but by far the most 
reaching effect of the 


bezeficial tX 
commercial s¢ 


100ls, 


nportant and tar 





whole setup will be the establishment of 
primary training centers—nine “Lit- 
Randolphs’—prepared to give and 
engaged in the presentation of the finest 


ng course in the world, 

who graduate 
from the Training Center will have had 
the most efficient flight training to be 
had anywhere and will serve to maintain 
nited States Army Air 
id leadership in na- 


primary train 


r 
that subsequently those 





and increase the l 


Corps’ supremacy 


nal defenss 


END 


Big Business 


| at. payroll of the 
( 


Douglas Aircraft 


mmpany is close to $1,000,000 a 
nth The company has $50,000,000 
worth of orders for planes to fill, both 


and military. 


1939 
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Sky Horses 


(Continued from page 40) 











ranch, near Willows, I got a close-up of 
sky planting. There 800 to 1,300 acres 
planted every year. While 
with team or t1 planting 50 acres 
daily, two weeks would be _ required, 
planes clip off 400 acres or more a day. 
With each sky h« und crew 
of six. Three carry standing 


the field and the other 
goes 


are plane 
actor, 


rse is a gr 
flags, one 
at each edge of 
in the middle After the plane 
flagmen mark the spots where 
move 25 feet. Thus the 


over the 
they stood and 


swath he is to 


pilot sees clearly the new t 
seed. The men at the edges of the field 


signal when to start and stop seeding. 
Three men speedily refuel the ship and 
reload the hopper so that little time is 
lost. 

As I watched s sky show I realized 
where “Speed” got that nickname. In 


5.5 minutes by the stop watch his plane 


sacks of rice. 


' , 
cn trip, 


plants eight 100 pound 
Three to six acres are 


planted ea 






40 to 60 acres an hour, depen | upon 
whether there are trees, te hone or 
power lines to interfere with flying 
Rice seeders fl enough so the 


ly just high 
l 30 to 40 foot 





seed will spre over a 

swath. Bane of sky planting is wind, 
which halts operations entirely when 
fine seed is involved. Sky planting is 


done in some places on the per acre 


basis—60 to 7: 





cents an acre—in others 
by the hours of flying. 

Like other sky horsemen, 
devised a variety of 
ces. He is always tinkering wit 
thing new. And when he wants to ex- 
plore a new realm, he can dicker with 
the Algerian which queried if 
he ever used his planes in rain making. 

“Whatever you write don’t 
glorify us as a bunch of daredevils 
he requested. “We 


Nolta has 
contrivan- 
h some- 


seeding 


concern 
please 


always facing danger,” 
do not fiying any more 
dangerous than regular transport work 
We meet all aeronautic regulations and 
use only skilled 

You might expect exultation over 
aerial agriculture from Nolta and his 
buddies. Their 
ably are like planes. 
does C. L. Wolcott, a partner in the 
firm owning the lad, think of it? 

“One advantage of airplane 
is that a whole field usually 
one day,” Wolcott 
fall it will ripen 
considerable advantage in a large field.” 

Here we are back to ducks again! In 
both the United States and Canada 
sportsmen are restoring marshes for 
duck breeding. Nature is sending more 
rainfall. More ducks to fly south. An 
average flock of ducks, Wolcott tells 


consider this 


pilots.” 


blood corpuscles prob- 


shaped But what 


seeding 
is sowed i 
replied “In the 
uniformly, which is a 


me, can eat hundreds of dollars worth 
of rice from d to sun-up—if left 
alone.  Frighter ducks appears a 





perpetual assignment for sky horses 
From California’s rice fields we hop 
north to Oregon. There stockmen tell 
us that planes were first used for range 
reseeding following the Tillamook for- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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These books are training 
tomorrow’s aces! 


OVER A QUARTER MILLION COPIES 
ARE IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AY vrata and student airmen all over the world are discovering 


















what the entire American aviation industry instantly hailed 

with delight—the great “Jordanoff books” on flying. Not only in- 
dividuals, but the governments of such air-minded nations as Eng- 
land and Russia, as well as the United States, have ordered them 
in quantity. They have been translated into many languages. 
States sponsoring flying instruction have adopted YOUR WINGS 
for class use. Both books are used by accredited aviation schools, 
and by colleges offering aviation courses. 

Never before have there been such books on fly- 
ing! The text is completely authoritative and tech- 
nically correct—yet written in pithy instructor-to- 
student language that’s a pleasure to read and a 
cinch to remember. The illustrations — over 700 
specially made drawings — actually show, step-by- 
step, everything in flying from basic principles 
through the very latest developments in instru- 
ment flying. Airplanes, flight maneuvers, stunts, 
navigation, instruments, engines, controls, even 
the weather is pictured so graphically that no one 
can | fail to learn modern flying thoroughly. More 
than any other books, YOUR WINGS 
and THROUGH THE OVERCAST 
are used by veteran airmen, too, to 
make themselves better, safer fliers. 


By ASSEN JORDANOFF 


Pilot, instructor, engineer, technician and 
technical adviser to leading Ameriean air- 
lines since 1921. 


A PRACTICAL, 
» COMPLETE AVIA- 
my’ TION LIBRARY 
IN TWO VOLUMES 


' Incomparable reference 
= works for everyone who is 
air-minded: private plane 
owners, builders, airline em- 
ployees and’ executives, pi- 
lots, mechanics, students, 
hobbyists—anyone interest- 

in planes and flying. 


NO8HL 


Every branch of aviation 
completely described and 
illustrated: planes, controls, 
engines, radio, navigation, 
instruments, weather, mili- 
tary and airline flying, etc. 


BOTH BOOKS, BOXED 


$ 
=—_—_= Indexed 
ONLY illustrated 


You pay nothing if not satisfied. 


LSVIGIAG 3644 A 


*IUNGOYO, 











Be Either Through the SEND NO MONEY 


THE MANUAL Overcast ($3.00) or Your : ‘ 
Wings ($2.50) is available Just sign and mail coupon. When books 
ingly from any bookseller are delivered pay postman only $5.00 
OF FLIGHT = “ . plus a few cents carriage charge. Exam- 
Air Associates, Inc., or ine the books 10 days. If, after you 
the publisher. See coupon have seen them, you are in any way 
Now translated into seven languages, the below for special mail dissatisfied, you may return them and 
book Time Magazine calls “the most readable _ offer. your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


preliminary instructions available” is being 














| tions and has made it simple to understand 
\| . . . It explains instruments, radio and all 

| allied subjects, through a series of pictures, 
so thoroughly that it will help not only the 
professional airmen, but the fledglings.” Over 
300 illustrations. Size 7” x 9%”. - 


Gile @ Bienen 


NOTE: Check here if you enclose remittance with order, in which 
case books will be mailed post free. Same return privilege applies. 





used by tens of thousands of aviators and F = ™ a 

students—in France, England, South Amer- If Tear out, sign and mail to i 

ica, Central Europe, Russia, Far East, U.S.A. # FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ' 

Takes you from basic — through ad- fj Dept.)5 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. i 

vanced aerobatics. Will help you prepare for J Send me the books I have checked below. When the postman de i 

the tests for all grades of Federal licenses. g livers them, Arh --F-2, AYA, ~ T- I R i 

425 illustrations. Size 7” x 9%” i setae bot or or either of these books within 10 days for full refund of ij 

i 0) THROUGH OVERCAST ond YOUR WINGS, ! 

hroug e Overcast | °==": | 
: 0 Through the Overcast. $3.00. 0 Your Wings, $2.50. : 

THE WEATHER AND THE ART OF INSTRUMENT FLYING } j 
C. R. Smith, President of American Airlines, ; Name ee ee ane ee . H 

Inc., says: “This book has taken the subject i H 

| of meteorology out of the mathematical equa- een nee meen j 

i I 

i i 

| : 

4 J 
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(Continued from page 82) Here, as in many other big livestock cow camps While browsing about 
est fire in 1930. A small test seeding establishments, things are being done in Wyoming and Nebraska, I found 
proved so successful sky planting of from the cockpit that never were pos- that branding irons, saddles and boxes 


burned-over range appeared a sure sible from the saddlehorse. The Holmes of food have been bombed on the range, 
thing. From the ashes of the big fire & Wing holdings are scattered within a Camps in isolated spots are conveni- 


of 1936 arose a tremendous monument radius of 100 miles from the home ranch. ently and economically served this way 
to sky seeding. Around Bandon, the “T use my plane in running the Most livestock, like the ducks in Calli- 
hills were burned coal black. Stockmen thousands of sheep we have scattered on fornia, hastily retreat from an airplane 
appealed to S. T. White, then commis the different ranges, in going to and roar. During the filming of a movie 
sioner of agriculture. He called a meet- from the different set-ups and in hunting on the fringe of the desert about 100 
ing of stockmen, county and state of- for lost sheep,” Mr. Wing told me. miles from Hollywood, a couple of small 
ficials and the agricultural college folks “We fly over our ranches to see how’ bands of cattle kept edging into the 
Out of that meeting came a decision for crews are getting along putting up hay background. Since it was an African 
the county to buy its own plane Che and grain. In the fall we fly over the picture these American cattle would not 
college built seeding hoppers The ranges before the livestock goes on to do. Again and again cowboys drove A 
burned hills had scarcely cooled before see where grazing is best, where water them up the canyons. Back they came 
the plane was scattering seed. Nine isn’t adequate and to locate outside stock Finally two planes flew after them and 
hundred pounds went up every flight that may have drifted in.” they quickly decided they did not want h 
From an elevation of about 500 feet it Be prepared for anything to float or to be in pictures. € 
fell over a swath 150 feet wide. In all crash down from a plane circling over For years stockmen who graze the 
about 28,000 acres were covered the range. One story I picked up: 200 million acres of the remaining pub- 

Two years later the stockmen who Wing. vehemently denies it was he who lic domain have been trying to clean m 
used those hills were all smiles. But once fired a dozing herder from his out wild horses. Mostly they are in- 
for the sky horse the land would have plane. Leisurely cruising about, scan- breds and degenerate descendants of 


produced a bumper crop of fire weed—a _ ning the range through his glasses, the strays from ranches or Indian bands ac 
magnificent plant but worthless as feed. sheepman saw the herder asleep in the Some, like the Owyhee band in eastern 


The saving, Mr. White tells me, was shade, the sheep drifting away unat- Oregon, ran into thousands of head 
huge. But that was not the important tended. Hastily he penciled a note of These worthless horses ate forage the 
point. Had there been mn plane there dismissal, attached the last pay check the stockmen wanted. The final clean 
would have been no reseeding. It would and dived toward the shady retreat. up of the mustangs proved a far bigger 
never have been done by hand When the herder, awakened by the job than was anticipated. Small bands 

Distances mean nothing in the air so. plane’s roar, got up he saw the paper went into the rough country and defied 
we hop back to California to the Holmes falling like a leaf. efforts of ground cowboys. Planes are 
& Wing ranch, near Gerber, one of Far more menacing to human safety. clearing out the last of them. When a 
the largest sheep outfits in the world are some of the things dropped over flying cowboy spots some of these wild 


sie horses he dives toward them, engine 
- roaring. This starts them moving in 
a hurry Then he heads them toward 
Ow TRI WT ae ; i || the big corral. By frequent dives he 
21st NEW ANNUAL EDITION Set. Bl cantunandeus Gad ecu 
country cowboys on horses swing along 
the side and help steer the renegades 


The into the corral. 


In Idaho I encountered another en- 
h I R C R h KT VE A R BooK thusiastic booster for airplanes. T. C 
“ « 4 Bacon, former president of the Idaho ha 
Wool Growers Association, thinks sil 
| je _ - , re : we x 
e Or | | gy 3 eG planes are unbeatable in warring on 
coyotes, perpetual enemy of stockmen ne 
Edited by HOWARD MINGOS || Bacon and his fellow sheepmen in six 
southern Idaho counties have for the 
last two years employed flying coyote 





580 PAGES — 14 CHAPTERS hunters. They fly about 100 to 200 feet ur 

STATISTICS AND REFERENCE TABLES | until they spot a coyote. “If a coyote is sO 
. ’ ie i out moving around where he can be seen 

HUNDREDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 1} ¢ ~ agp hdd m 
|| from the air, the plane is the surest and 

| | quickest way to get him,” Bacon told me. or 

The Current Story of Air Power, Aviation in the United States, The New | | When a coyote is spotted, the plane | 

National Defense, The Army Air Corps, The Navy Air Forces, Coast | lines up behind him and when almost of 
. — a : Se err? i lrops d within 20 3 

Guard Aviation, Governmental Aeronautical Activities, Training and a him orape Cowe % within or 30 Bi 
: : F feet. From the rear seat the gunner lets 
Education, Notable Flights, Air Transport, Aerial Service, Private Flying, him have a blast from a .12 gauge. In 
Airways and Airports, State Aviation Activities, New Things in the Air, || two years two Idaho coyote hunters 

y : ave aste 50( coyotes M;z " f 7 

What the Manufacturers are Doing. have blasted ) coyote , M my 5 ly: 
| them have been old trap-wise, poison- 

| wise individuals, fully able to sidestep tr 


$500 Postpaid chests cpg or oat a eT 
eee . pmen in Montana, regon an 
California also sing the praises of the sky 
horse as a coyote exterminator. 

Back east and in the south, flying 
Your Own Bookseller or the Publishers horses spread insect-killing dusts. One 


in U. S. A. and Canada — Elsewhere $6.00 


cotton company, operating in three 

AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, INC. ||| states. used 20 dusting planes last year 

A Texas cotton plantation has dusted 

30 Rockefeller Plaza New York, N. Y. |} | 15,000 acres a year for the last dozen 

years. In California 50,000 to 100,000 
(Concluded on page 86) 
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OU 


helps you get your 

money's worth in 

advertising space 
TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty 
| years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was ... how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 


needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION — the 


true measure of advertising value. 


POPULAR 


POPULAR AVIATION 


A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 
index of the quality of circulation. 


Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you’re getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 

ca a ° 
Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 
about the circulation 


AVIATION 











An A. B. C. 
Publication 





A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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NEW C-D CLOUDSTER! 


Now COMPLETE Kit at former price of Dry Kit alone! 
More than ever “‘the year’s outstanding gas 





_ « model buy For use with %” or 5 bore 
motors this 50” span Kit contains all neces 
Redesigned! sary cements, colored tissue, formed wire 


landing gear, NEW C-D stream] 
wheels, all usual printed stock, strips, 
dealer’s or shipped anywhere in U. 8S 


RACING 

% AUTOS 
Authentic scale Six famous 
racers (3 Indianapolis wi 4 
3 European winners). Send 0c 
for all six. Enclose l5c extra 
for pack., post. ; 
OHLSSON “23” 
This fine %” plus 





nuts, bolts, etc 
postfree only 










STINSON GP-66 


For those want 








bore engine will a really good, large 

equal the per- . model Ex ently 

formance suited to ra cor 

of most %” trol work. Dry K 

pee jobs gs 50; W K 
eally 3%.) 3.25; Cc 

suited My Kit 

to Cloud mot $ 

ster design 

above. Complete, ready to run, $16.5 

SUPER-CATALOG: 6 ages, f m 2 

(flying, solid, ready-to-fly)—mod € 

models—all well known makes of gas er 

parts, too!s, cameras, ship kits and fitting 

Rush 10c today for your copy. Dealers, write 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc. 
4508C83 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 



























eee ENGINEERING 
GRADUATES MEL Me). ee ae 
Ty All branches including Air 
U.S. GOVT. | Ficctrical, Mechanical archi 
D tectural, Civil. Complete 
PRIVATE Branch Drafting Devt. i 
POSITIONS een year. Send 
—— 308—1319 F St., N. W., 
Day or Washington, D. C. 
Evening 
Classes COLUMBIA “TECH” 
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PIAA KE 


Attention! 


ON NOVEMBER I0TH 
ALL NEWSSTANDS 
WILL FEATURE THE 


Giant Annual 
SALON ISSUE 


THE GREATEST ISSUE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE LEADING 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


* Featuring... 
0 


Over 50 pages of Salon Prints. 

An 8-page special insert of out- 
standing full color photos. 

A directory supplement listing all 
new photographic equipment. 
Prize winners of the $3,700 POP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY contest. 
PLUS—Scores of regular features 


and articles specially augmented 
for the Giant Annual Salon Issue. 


All in the BIG DECEMBER 


©60 




















RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
FOCI III III III IAI III 
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(Continued from page 84) 
acres are dusted yearly, principally beans 
and peas. 

In dusting, the activity which brought 
planes agricultural prominence, 
they face serious competition from the 
autogiro and perhaps from some new 
rotary-winged craft like the German 
helicopter. Advantage of these craft 
for dusting is that they can go straight 
up or down, flying forward, backward, 


into 


sideways, or hover a few feet over the 
field being dusted. Planes flying 50 
to 100 feet over a field must travel 100 


m.p.h. for safety. 
already have been used in 


‘lying 


Autogiros 
scouting 
slowly 


Dutch elm disease 
the tree tops, making 


for 
, they skim 
it easy for observers to locate suspected 


trees for the guidance of ground crews 


They are similarly used in locating 
wild citrus trees, suspected of being in- 
fected with citrus canker, in the dense 
vegetation of the southern lowlands 
Rotary-winged craft are being tried for 


grasshopper bait spreading. 

On the fringe of 
fying the 
life is the 


agriculture but typi- 
horse’s place in modern 

heroic story of pilot 
Varney, one of Nolta’s sky horsemen. 
hours straight, during the big 
floods last winter, Varney flew grain 
sacks to the stricken town of Butte City 
on the Sacramento River. Men, women 
and children worked like beavers filling 
them with dirt to stem the angry river. 
But this field of mercy flying is a big 
one all by itself. 

In Wyoming 

our aerial trail. 
of wintry 
hugging the hilltops. 
road below jogged a man on horseback. 


1 
SAY 


Roy 


For seven 


come to the end of 


we 


Just beneath a blanket 





clouds roared an airplane, 


Along a snowy 


[The plane crossed the low ridge and 
plumped into sight almost over the 
horse and rider, causing the pony to 
buck. From the snowbanks the ex- 
rider looked up at the cause of his woe. 
Looking back, the pilot saw an unfor- 
tunate individual violently shaking his 
fists at the fading plane. 

Maybe the unhorsed rider since has 
learned he was expressing anger at Bill 
Monday, one of the large and growing 
fraternity of sky horsemen. Bill was 
homeward bound from one of his many 
air jobs. Maybe it was helping Charles 
3elden to locate lost stock. They doa 
lot of flying together, herding in the 
summet 1 counting big game on 
winter range in the winter. 

Regardless of where Bill had been, 
this incident should warn all ranch and 
farm hands—and horses—they must be- 
come accustomed to such things. Old 
Faithful and Old Paint have another 


horse 1s 


END 


rival; the sky feeling his oats. 


Lots of Gas 


HE transoceanic Boeing clippers of 
Pan American Airways each carry 
enough gasoline to propel an automobile 
two and a half times around the world. 
Maximum non-stop range of these Clip- 


pers is approximately 5,000 miles. 
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Pots and Pans 


(Continued from page 68) 





blinded the pilots. Also, plagued by carbog 
monoxide, some flyers had suffered severe 
headaches because of the accumulations 
of gas in their cockpits. The Navy officials 
met arguments for a better manifold by 
citing their experiences with previous manj- 
folds, which had not lessened, but increased 
the fire hazard. 

Solar had nothing to lose (Price said) by 
building experimental manifolds as all we 
could do was gamble for a break. Usinga 
drop hammer to work stainless steel, which 
is highly heat-resistant, Solar made two 
manifolds and the Navy finally agreed to 
test them. Much to the Navy’s surprise 
the manifolds stood up under the most dif- 
ficult conditions. The Navy ordered $50 
worth of manifolds and Solar was on its 
way rejoicing. Commercial companies fol- 


lowed the Navy and by the end of 1932 
Solar had sold nearly $50,000 worth of 


manifolds. In 1933 sales jumped to nearly 


$90,000 and Lockheed, Douglas, 30eing 
(our first big commercial customer), 


Chance Vought and Sikorsky were among 
the plane builders on the order ledger. 
But the fast mounting sales didn’t mean 


an end to Mr. Price’s worry; it actually 
added to them. The company was so far 
in debt that when a large order came in 
there was no m mey to handle it Once 
his men went six weeks without pay so 
material could be bought, fabricated and 
delivered I ey were paid back salary 
with interest when the money from the 
sales did come in. There were 27 men 
working for Solar then. Today 27 men 
wouldn't small corner of the Solar 
plant, this year running day and _ night 


on three shifts. Up, up, up have gone the 
factory was this 
000 addition. Over a dozen 

on nothing but designing 
new manifolds; manifolds to go on Army, 
Navy and Coast Guard ships; manifolds to 
carry the Solar flying-sun trademark world 
wide. 

Ned Pric ll walks into the banks at 
San Diego with his shoes shined and his 
suit pressed and he says this is the way he 
approached the bankers in the dreary days 
when the banks could have closed him up 
calling in loans. “He looks confident,” 
the bankers had said. “He’s put his per- 
fortune into the other 
s commented when ques- 
“Ned Price’s confidence 
was the 


sales and the enlarged 


June with a $5 





engineers work 





sonal company,” 
commercial house 
tioned about Solar 
in that 
general comment 
Yes, he had this faith in a business that 
for a time was a phantom business—and 
he knows that faith is what carried Solar 
through the depression. 
“Faith can work, providing 


amazing” 


business is 


it is used 


with common sense,” Mr. Price told me. 
“T created the faith with the bankers, but 
this faith was generated in me by the 


knowledge that our men had the courage 
to admit there was no sale for its airplane 
and change course to other products. Two 
hundred and fifty or so companies building 
planes went broke during those days. My 
confidence was secured by the loyalty of 
the men working with me, sometimes we 
(Cc mcluded on page 88) 
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(Continued from page 30) 
payless and the fortunate 
a couple of dollars to the less 
fortunate to tide them over until we had 
some cash. If my men had failed me I 
would have been helpless and I want them 
to get the share of Solar’s success that is 


all went ones 


would lend 


certainly due them.’ 

Ned Price, always in contact with “big 
business” from the time in 1919 when he 
achieved a youthful ambition by going 
with the Guaranty Trust Company New 
York, is proud that Solar has never had 
any labor trouble. He wants his men to 
feel a part of the Paid good 
wages and salaries, Solar employees are 
encouraged and helped to buy stock in 
the company hey are given free legal 
advice by the Company’s attorney on wills 
and minor legal matters. On the waiting 
list for jobs at Solar are thousands of 
names, but choice promotions are the re- 
ward for men within the when- 
possible. Any man is free—and is 
to Ned Price’s 


bothersome 


business. 








company 
ever 
office for 
problem, 


urged—to come 
discussion of any 
company or personal. 


The president of Solar wants his men 
to realize they are important cogs in the 
success of the company, not robots with 


them to feel the 
future, not 


a number. He wants 
thrill of 
merely to do a 


advancing aviation’s 
b because of a pay check. 
“To an outsider, building manifolds 
might seem devoid of the business romance 


attached to aviation,” comments Mr. Price. 


“The romance to the public is constructing 
ships that span the oceans, fast planes 
that win air trophies, tiny ships that get 


the man on the streets to go into the clouds. 
3ut there is a thrill to the 
Don’t you imagine there is a thrill 
men who will work 
something out of 


work we are 
doing. 
to finding a bunch of 
as a team t 
nothing during a 


create 


decade of depression ; 


to make a product that has been specified 
to fly over both the great oceans, on 
every continent, on round-the-world flights 
and for service at both North and South 
Poles? This we have done through faith 
in ourselves and each other in spite of 


some handicaps, but what of it? 
“My advice to men in business—av 
is to remember that you al- 


iation 
or otherwise 


ways have at least two pencils. With 
these pencils you can commence trading 
and this trading can go on and on and 


the trader can build up his capital as long 


as he trades w isely I said he had at 
least two pen ils but actually he doesn’t 
have to have even that Solar didn’t 


have them when we were a failure at sell- 
ing planes. We were in debt enough to 
buy pencils for all the writers and news- 
paper people the world over, all we had 
was an idea. It’s ideas that make us what 
we are—and — another thing. If 
you can’t scale the distant mountain with 


eed you can always go 
found that way around in 


your present 
around it. Solar 





in the aviation business.” 

And with the picture of Ned Price’s 
success in and the fact that Solar 
aviation sales have risen steadily from 
$500 a year to $500,000, in tough times 
it looks as if the mountain trails will 
soon be filled with people skirting the 


peaks and carrying in their hands two 


pencils. 
END 
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Polish Air Force 


(Continued from page 13) 








He holds the 
division of 
charge of 
Ger- 


force. 
aviation 


ski, chief of the air 
highest rank in the 
the Polis! and is in 
directing the corps against the 
man air units 

There is a 








ertain ironic parallel be- 


ament in which Rayski 


.< 
pred 


tween the 











finds himself and the Polish air force 
today and that of the Communist Rus- 
sian air commanders in the recent Span- 
ish war. Rayski has under his command 


a number of aviation squadrons that, in 


quality of equipment, are the 
The same 
where, in 
airmen and their 
among the best 
were in 
as are the 


men and 
Europe. 


Spain 


peers of anything 
situation was true in 
combat, the 
planes were prov¢ d to be 
in the skies. But the 
the minority—much the same 
Poles. While their units were of |} 
quality they were badly 
German and Italian 
Although the Russian units won most of 
the air battles in ey were in- 
volved, they did not represent a real bul- 
wark for the Spanish 
against Franco's 


Russian 


Russians 





outnumbered by 


aviation squadrons 





which 


Republican forces 


aerial raiders because 


they could not cover sufficient territory 
While they would be chasing one group 
of potential raiders, half a dozen other 


units would be at work bombing Repub- 
cooperating with Franco’s 
bomb and straff Re- 

Ultimately this pre- 
numbers became _ so 
against the Rus- 


lican cities and 
ground forces to 





publican trenches. 
ponderance yt 
overwhelmingly 





great 


sians that they were virtually withdrawn 
from front line conflict. They finally 
were used only as defenders Republi- 


before the end of the war 





can cities and 
were ordered home 

In Poland the Polish units were in the 
minority. Against them the Nazis have 
probably the largest and strongest single 
in the world. Consequently the 
at striking German targets 

Rayski uses that meas- 
urement of all air force commanders: “Is 
the target offered worth the certain loss 
of men and machines?” in Desens 
such plans as those calling for bombard- 


ment of Berlin and other Se interior 





air force 
Polish effor 
are ineffectt 








cities. 

Just as cé 
that question, the 
“No.” And so the 


at home while the 


himself 

answer is returned, 
Polish bombers stayed 
bombardment pilots 
hot little 


rtainly as he asks 


were pressed into service in the 


single seat fighters to give battle to the 
German bombers 

It is peculiarly true of combat flying 
that while fighter groups may win a 
majority of their own aerial battles, 
their side may be losing the aerial war. 


Frank 
venturer who 
Loyalists and 


Tinker Jr., the late aviation ad- 
ught with the Spanish 
afterward wrote of his 
experiences, showed just such a picture 
in Spain in his magazine accounts in 
PopuLcar AVIATION and other magazines. 
Tinker finally was transferred to a Rus- 
sian squadron where he flew with the best 
of the Russian units. His accounts of 
(Continued on page 90) 
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(Continued from page 83) 
the war showed that this particular Rus- 
vas constantly victorious 
over German and Italian units that taced 
them. Nevertheless the air war went 
constantly against the Loyalists and even 
t irport of Tinker’s own tough 
fighting squadron was constantly being 
bombed by Franco planes. 

This is probably similar to the situation 
in Poland. Even though Polish anti- 
aircraft and fighter defenses were knock- 


sian squadron 





he home a 





ing down a number of German planes 


each day, the Germans were winning in 
the air because they had 
pilots that they could afford to lose 

Accor reaching 


1 1 1 
here the Poles | 


airplanes and 


ding to information 
st an important source 
for possible aerial strength when they 
shipped off to France the Czechoslo- 
val military pilots who flew to Polish 
ast March as Hitler took over 









the Sudetenland and Czechoslovakia. 
According to our sources there were 

ore than 800 Czech pilots and some 600 
fighters 1 bombers from the Czech air 
force that fled by air to Poland as the 
Nazis took over their country. 

Our informants say that the Poles for 
some reason were hostile toward the 
Czechs and were completely surprised at 


the sudden rain of Czech military air- 
planes that descended in Poland during 
he 48 hours from March 13 to March 
15 At first the Czechs were jailed 
and their airplanes declared confiscated. 
Later the Polish general staff communi- 
cated with French military authorities. 
After an exchange of notes, the Czechs 


were released and allowed to fly their 


airplanes to the Polish seaport city of 
Gdynia. There the airplanes were dis- 
nantled and with their pilots were 


shipped off to France by sea-going 
freighters 

If these men and planes had been 
available to General Rayski at this mo- 
t have turned the tide of 
supremacy over Poland 
Poles continued to 


ment they migh 
German aerial 

Fach hour that the 
hold out saw lessening of German forces 
that could be brought against them. 
For the French and English are begin- 
exert a real pressure 
*s vaunted “West Wall” 
and Germany’s armies on land and in the 
ir must be divided between the eastern 


ing at last to 


against Germany 





and western fronts. 

There were even stories heard here that 
indicate the Czech airmen might be sent 
back to Polish fronts as the first direct 
reenforcement to the Poles. The Czechs 
are familiar with and with 
the difficulties of crude 
airports, poor in facilities for maintaining 
and airplanes. Furthermore 
they are being considered becaus« 
are rumblings of 
slovakia at this time and if the Czech air- 
men i they will be 
to their own ¢ 
within German | 


that country 


operating on 


servic ing 





there 
open revolt in Czecho- 
are in Poland close 
untrymen if this revolt 
ines breaks into the open. 








Another point concerning the Czechs 
also is made. The airplanes with which 
these airmen are familiar are not the 


swiftest and latest types that are being 


used on the western fronts. It is pointed 


out that they would be handicapped in 
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flying in the west because they could not 
use their own planes. But if 
Poland they would be facing the older, 
slower types of German machines said to 
be in use there 
be fighting an enemy more 
own class. 

The fact that 
obsolescent types of airplanes against the 

I 


sent to 





and consequently would 
within their 
Germany is using its 
Poles has been indicated from the photo- 
graphs sent back from the war fronts. 
The Germans have been reported as us- 
ing large numbers of Junkers dive bomb- 
ers and of slow-flying Dornier bi-motored 
monoplane bombers with fixed landing 
Against these machines the Polish 
with P 


gear. 
air force has been countering 
Z. L. fighters and bombers. 

The fighters fall into three classes: P. 
Z. L. “7,” “11,” and “24.” All three are 
fighters; monoplanes with 
The P. Z. L. 7 has the 500 
“11” has 
Mercury engine, and 
French Gnome-Rhone 14 
1,050 h.p. 


single-seater 
gull wings. 
h.p. Bristol Jupiter motor, the 
the 840 h.p. Bristol 
the “24” the 
cylinder radial of 


These planes are made entirely of 
metal and weigh between 2,000 and 2,900 
pounds empty Gross weights range 


ounds. 


[ Speeds vary from 
190 m.p.h. to 268, depending on the motor 
They a 
guns of the 7.7 millimeter caliber—equiv- 
alent to our own .30 caliber guns—or two 
light guns and two 20 millimeter Oerlikon 
quick-firing cannon The fighters also 
will carry 25 and 50 pound bombs. 

The i 
and reconnaissance plane—the P. Z. L. 
43. This is a low wing monoplane with 
r and the Gnome-Rhone 


ip 

up too 4,213 
h 
; 
i 


carry either four light machine 


Poles also have a light bomber 


fixed landing gea 
motor. 


up to 7,735 pounds gross 


It has a 47 foot span and weighs 
It is a three- 


seater with a range of 800 miles, four 





machine guns—two firing forward and 
two backward—and top speed of 226 
m.p.h. The bomb racks accommodate 


ymbs or 24 lighter bombs 


ids weight each. 





six 220 pound 


of about 30 pour 

The Polish heavy bombardment planes 
are P. Z. L. “27s.” They are mid-wing 
monoplanes with two engines, retractile 
landing gear and a double fin and rudder 
much like American Lock- 

[his machine also is of 
9 295 


arrangement 
heed airliners 
metal throughout and weighs 
pounds empty and 18,700 pounds loaded 
It has split flaps, 
edge 
constant speed propellers. 
Pegasus 918 h.p 
m.p.h. With the 
of slightly more power and slightly less 
diameter, it reaches 286 m.p.h. It will 
carry 4,850 pounds of bombs for 930 
miles or a much reduced bomb load for 
2,795 miles 


Handley-Page leading 
DeHavilland-Standard 
With Bristol 
flies at 273 


Gnome-Rhone motors 


slots and 


engines it 





Most important of the Polish aircraft 
factories state plant P. Z. L 
for the manufacture of aircraft and the 
Skoda Aero Engine factory. Both these 
were at Ocecie near Warsaw. It is 
assumed that both were among the first 
raiding Nazi bombers and 


were tne 


targets for t 
[here were other fac- 
and at Podlaska. 


own whether these fac- 


are now in ruins 
tories at Lublin 
It is not now kr 


11 


tories still ar« 


Biala 


functioning 
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The army had a number of military 
fields where the training of cadet pilots 
and mechanics was carried on. Many of 

ese were in northeast Poland and may 


till be functioning. Also these fields 
yuld serve as hide-outs for various 
its of Polish air force while they are 


lergoing repair, re-equipment or over- 


was written a number of 
hes had come through 
saying that Poland had not attempted to 
use her offensive air force as yet—sus- 
ning one of our original arguments. 
rding to the dispatches, 
the Germans had a great surprise 
1waiting them when the Polish bombers 
begin their raids on German territory. 
may well be taken 
th a grain of salt—for the time is al- 
eady here when raids should be made. 
As this issue of PopULAR AVIATION goes 
press, we have learned that “large num- 
, Polish military aircraft have 
flown over to Rumania and a few other 
Balkan nations. The ships, according to 
>» reports, have been confiscated and their 
ews interned. The largest number of 
Polish warplanes presumably landed in Ru- 
inia. It is possible that, if Rumania 
enters the war on the Allies’ side, that the 
w-interned Poles and their planes will be 
allowed to fly over to the French. 
Only the passage of time and a change 
the general European situation will 
permit us to dissolve the real mystery 
surrounding the seeming non-functioning 
f the Polish air force 
END 
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Hicksville 


(Continued from page 29) 





own ships if they like. Ted Kenyon of 
Sperry can be seen occasionally easing 
the cowling off the engine of his Fair- 
child “24” for a checkup. 

Perhaps the most picturesque member 
of the club is the test pilot, Jimmy Tay- 
lor, who did all the testing on the new 
Bell fighter, though Bud Gillies, who 
tests for Grumman, runs him a close 
second. One of the best known is Gar 
Wood, the combination flyer-racing boat 
pilot. 

In his conservative way, President 
Payne is preaching the gospel of private 
flying seven days a week. He would 
rather talk about developments in that 
field than dwell on the activities of an 
idea which survived the depression. 

“The seaplane float idea,” he says, 
“represents one of the greatest forward 
steps ever taken to expand the use of 
privately-owned airplanes.” He refers, 
of course, to the Government’s new 
project for installing floats on waterways 
and along the seacoasts to encourage 
seaplane operation. 

There is one indelible index to the 
importance which that clapboard club- 
house, hard by the village of Hicksville, 
assumes in the country’s aviation pic- 
ture. Jack Gillies, a charter member of 
the club who has a tidy little business 
selling Grummans, was telling about it 
the other day. 
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An aeronautical man from abroad, 
whose signature is good for seven fig- 
ures on a check, arrived in New York 
for some highly important conferences. 
Inquirers looked high and low through 
the canyons of Manhattan for him, with 
no success. Then someone wise in the 
ways of aviation suggested: “Have you 
tried the Aviation Country Club?” 

He was there. 

END 





Strange Barge 
HEAVY-DUTY barge, taken over 
by Britain’s Imperial Airways at 

Bermuda for carrying staff, engines and 
stores between the mainland and the 
airbase on Darrell’s Island, is a vessel 
with a very strange history. Named the 
Secret, it is reputed to be more than 125 
years old and, in its early days, was 
engaged as a carrier of grain, under sail 
to and from the United States; also as a 
pilot craft, and for a time as a convict 
ship. So staunchly constructed is this 
vessel that it has been declared that after 
the present repairs and modifications 
are completed she will be capable of 
rendering service for another 100 years 
or more. At one time the Secret, was 
owned by Tommy Fox—known locally as 
the “uncrowned king” of St. David's a 
small island of the Bermuda group. It 
was Mr. Fox who in his youth, to win a 
wager, gained fame by entering the 
stomach of a whale. 
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All machining done. Only a screwdriver needed 
Average assembly time 30 minutes. 
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COLT 45 Cal. 
“FRONTIER” 
MODEL 


Basswood construction kit wit! 
machined barrel, cylinder an 
hardware. 
COLT 45 Cal. “‘FRONTIER"” model kit, 434” barrel 
COLT 45 Cal. ‘*FRONTIER” model kit, 512” 
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COLT 45 Cal. Automatic Pistol kit , a a 
Full scale Thompson Sub Machine Gun m ° 3 
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LUGER Auto. listo! with ’ mac ed 
COLT 25 Cal. Automatic Pistol kit ‘ 
These beautiful kits are complete in every detall and rn aidin 
oO t basswood All parts are cut to shape and re- 
quire only a short time - fir Postpaid in U. S. A 
GUN MODEL co. 
2908 N. Nordica Ave., 
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AIRLINER 
OF 
1950 


Let's take a peek at the airliner of 
1950! In a very interesting and in- 
formative article, Hall Hibbard 
Chief Engineer of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
startling features that an airliner 
will boast 10 years from now! Don't 








prophesies the 


fail to take your peek at the future 


airliner in the 
DECEMBER ISSUE 
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LVLETUOIN/ 
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It meant scrapping thousands of dollars 
worth of labor and jigs— 

Until we tried the double tailfin. The 
principle is simple. We figure that our 
dual tail gives us the control of a single 
tail 25 per cent larger. This is true be- 


cause the twin vertical sections “push the 


air down” between them, and keep this 
all-important airstream on the control sur 
faces, The single vertical section tends to 
let the air slip off into nothing. 

Our tail cross-section is a regulation 


> ACA airfoil And because of its 
calibur will bo vast a triple tail 

N w we come to the wing. Wings are 

from a number of view- 


size, 


pretty important 
points. By the time had finished pro- 
jecting this single, low-winged pinion, we 


amazing per-square-foot 
loading of 31 pounds As I look back at a 
7,500-pound craft designed about 1933, 
I smile to think of our then-splendid 


had deve le ped the 


wingloading of 18.75 pounds. Here’s a 
vital factor. For every 25 square feet you 
reduce the area of the wing, you gain 
roughly four miles an hour. 

We've slashed Excalibur’s husky wing 
to a safe, efficient 1,000 square feet, and 


sent the speed well up into the more-than- 
200 m.p.h. class. Yet the power loading of 


10.70 pounds per horsepower has re- 
mained the same between 1933 and 1939 

Long before our Project No. 44 became 
a reality (at this writing it’s past the 


mock-up stage and will be finished for test 


flights next summer) our NACA con- 
freres at Langley Field were toiling for 
us. They constitute a vital part ot any 


manufacturer’s preliminary designing. On 
wings, for example, they have spent years 
and have evolved literally hundreds of 
different shapes for all purposes. From 
one of their periodic handbooks on wings, 
we selected the airfoil that best fitted 
Excalibur. With it came the shape and 
ordinates—those dimensions that permit us 


to construct to any size the precise airfoil 
stipulated by NACA. 
Then the engine nacelles. Here is one 


fields in all aeronautics 
reduction of 


of the most fertile 
for experimentation in the 
drag. As the years roll past, we’re trying 
to hide motors won't find 
them. Naturally they won’t be completely 
concealed until we arrive at transports so 
large the entire engine can be enclosed in 
the wing. 

But we’re doing 


away so you 


pretty well. At Caltech 
we have dozens of wooden nacelle models, 
each carved and outfitted with a 
propeller driven by an electric motor. We 
test the shape of the leading edge of the 
nacelle, its streamlining (some are stream- 
lined right back to the trailing 
the wing), and how the air flows over the 
portions of the engine that demand cool- 
ing. We even pour hot oil into a made- 
to-scale radiator in this nacelle model to 
discover whether the airflow will “breathe” 
on this “soup” 

In one British development we're highly 


scale 


edge of 


interested. On the DeHavilland Albatross 
they’ve tried cooling their engines in- 
(Concluded on page 94) 
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The 
NEW 
ADAM 


Stanley G.Weinbaum’s 


AMAZING MASTERPIECE 
Published at YOUR Command! 


A sensational story of a Superman... the coming of 
a man whom nature has placed yet another rung higher 
up the ladder of evolution. How will he fit into a 
world populated, in his opinion, by creatures as far be- 
p is below us? What will he achieve? 
How will he find happiness? What 
is his destiny? The gifted pen of Stanley G. Weinbaum 
answers these questions in this brilliant novel relating 
the life of Edmond Hall, the New Adam! 


HERE IS A STORY OF AMAZING SCOPE 
< of 
ment! It’s new 





tremendous meaning, of fine entertain 
inative! You 
in your library 
The number of first edition 
copies is limited! Don’t miss 
—_ once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity. Get YOUR copy of 
this great novel. Do it now! 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 
Allg 


> different, 
will want this book to treasure. 


ORDER 
NOW: 


g ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING CO. Book Dept. 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
§ Gentlemen: | enclose $2.00. Please send me im- 
mediately a first edition copy of THE NEW 
BAS DAM (postpaid) 
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ecognized t you as an individual 
vere a foundation stone in American avi- 
tion developr 
The AOPA 


your set 


lizes that, by recogniz- 
safety, all aviation 
tl went to 
Natior Safety Council pro- 
1 tha \OPA would finance a 
vards in miscellane- 
individual 
ts id piled records for safe 

it flying over certain peri- 

ds of year The National Safety 
approved that plan and an- 

ement will soon be made of the 
ations \ll awards will be audited 
l ty Council and made 

of tl tory of American pilot 
taken from 
Aeronautics Author- 
vill go with each award 
for heroics but for 
judgment. We 
with a pride equal 

1 sturdiness that it 
Wil r help and encourage- 
thanks to the 
Aeronautical 
many indi- 
» has been of extreme 


leretore 


and 


to those 


iracte \ rds will be 


ought ness 
Since ne 


n this 1] gram our 
\ir Safety Board, the 


ce and 


duala whose advict 
These awards will not be confined to 
\OPA and any pilot 
ne employ—who has 
rating will be eli- 
are excluded because 


LOPA deals only with miscellaneous 


Aviation Fuel Tax 
I lt many different 
ing aviation fuel tax as there 
Some have no 
aviation fuel, some re- 
refund part of the tax 
The AOPA 
to time a few inquir- 
subject. Chiefly they 
re from state where the tax appears 
i e too high or where 
e gets tangled up in the red tape of 


i st as 


states in t union. 


some refund ne ot it. 





ratio of fuel 
surface transportation 
equitable when ap- 
rtation by air. Yet the 
arious states | 1 no aviation history to 
i gone by so thev 
applied the same 
fuel as to ordinary 
stor Cars. 
is a thorough study 
t by a dispassionate 
This the AOPA has already 
ted. We hope to find some general 
lution by which the various states will 
minimize the bookkeeping 
tax paid on aviation fuel. 
a clear picture of fuel 
output which can 
transportation 


Basical £ I urse, the 


ae net 1 irs 


lv ane naturally 


ihe first requisit¢ 


the entire subje 


Ve hope to have 
horsepower 
e compared surface 


[his is not a small job 


ny other form of trans- 
responsibility to help 
which will ad- 


Aviation like 
yrtation has 
facilities 


—_ +h 
eveiop those 





vance its particular ambitions 
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There 


has never been a clear definition of that 
responsibility, hence the confusion and 


variatior 
upon us 
it will be found. 
pensation 


in assessing equitable taxation 
There is a sound answer and 
Just as workmen's com- 


rates have to be lowered 


through evolutionary process so will the 
actuarial of the fuel situation have to be 
determined. 


a couple of cards 


personnel of the 


Tit for Tat 
noticed in my wallet the other day 
Chey called upon the 
airlines which issued 


them to give me every possible courtesy 
when I chanced to be flying their routes. 
A couple of hours later I was nearing 
Newark and set for my landing approach 
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when I noticed a ship of one of these 
companies being held until I got down 
It didn’t mean anything to me to tell 
Whitey to let him go and angle back a 
bit till the DC-3 cleared. No it didn’t 
mean anything to me except a mental 
gesture of appreciation for those cards 

. which I probably never will use ex- 
cept to remember a friendly fraternity 
with the boys on United and TWA 

Appreciation 

Several years ago a little group of fel- 
lows got together to promote recognition 
of private flying in the establishment oi 
the Federal They put in 
their own money and labored valiantly 
and all alone. They had one objective 

(Concluded on page 95) 
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directly by means of funnels in the lead- 
ing edge of the wing. Poured backward at 
terrific speed by the tips of the propellers, 
the airstream roars int funnels and 
through tubes to the engine. At the 
peller hub—and at the frontal surface of 


these 
pro- 


the engine—the prop wash isn’t nearly as 
strong as at the spot where these funnels 
DeHavilland idea 
entirely cover the 
engine head, which today con- 
share of our 


are located. Should the 
prove feasible, we 
intricate 
stitutes the lion’s 
problem 

Those are just 
design. 

Let me 
another. It’s 





“drag 


four major factors of 
spin a little yarn to illustrate 
a true story. I know the test 
pilot. He’d taken a plane aloft for dives. 
Sitting in the glass-hatch covered cockpit, 
he pointed the nose earthward and opened 
‘er up. The airspeed needle went to 500 
m.p.h. Then it happened! Wham! Off 
blew the hatch. Fearful that his wind- 
shield would rip off, too, he reached out. 
His arms themselves into the 
500 m.p.h. airstream that thundered past 
his head. That wind tore the leather jacket 
off his arms and the hair off his skin! 

So you can see you really have some- 
thing to battle in this drag proposition. 
Rivets must be flush. Maybe some day we 


projected 


won't have any rivets. Waves must be 
ironed out of the fuselage and wings. 
You’ve heard the expression: “Boy! 
Lookit that guy burning up the sky!” 


That’s more truth than poetry. 

We know now that the atmosphere di- 
rectly behind a fast-moving aircraft heats 
up. On our Army pursuit ship X P-38 it 
rises 12 degrees at 400 m.p.h. Should we 
build a plane that'll fly 700 or 800 m.p.h., 
it'd be an even tougher problem. Today 
it’s a matter of compensating for the 
turbulence in the 
heat; tomorrow it may be a matter of 


airstream caused by this 
actual cooling—because at the present fan- 
tastic speed 2,000 m.p.h. a ca would 
burn up unless something were done. 

Then we have the tricycle gear. 
biggest problem was solved five years ago 
first applied retractible gear to 
We know how to do it today. 
intense satisfaction, 
will take off in the same 
feet) as our Model 14, 
a full halt on its three 
braked—in 600 
Model 14 


Our 


when we 
the Electra 
And we know, to out 
that Excalibur 
distance (1,000 
and will come to 
wheels—all simultaneously 
feet after it touches terra firma. 
takes 700 feet. 

Excalibur’s cabin will be elliptical, be- 
cause we didn’t decide to pressurize it 
until we’d advanced on production to a 
point where the change-over would be 
highly uneconomical. So the question of 
stress of the fuselage was important. 
You'll readily understand this. Per-square- 
foot, the push on the cabin walls will be 
430 pounds at 20,000 feet. Inside the cabin 


the maximum altitude “feel” for passen- 
gers will be 7,000 feet. 

Someday we'll have the flying wing. 
Its usefulness can’t be too heavily under- 


Even a flat sheet of paper, placed 
stream, 


scored. 
vertically and parallel to the air 
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with the airflow across the 
You can imagine what 
! We hope eventu- 
fuselage entirely. 


will interfere 
topside of a wing 
a bulky fuselage 
ally to eliminate the 

Windshields, as such, 
a rounded nose. We must rid ourselves of 
ists and 
carrying 


doe S 
will disappear into 


the nuisance of exterior radio mz 
antennae. On an ordinary ship, 

e-top mast and having wires ex- 
and each wing tip, 


a fuselag 
tending back to the 


speed drops almost six miles an hour. 
This is inexcusable 

As wing surface diminishes, our need 
for slots and flaps increases. Excalibur 
will be equipped h Fowler flaps, which 





have proved invaluable on Model 14. And 
leading edge of the 120-foot 
built-in slots. 


across the 
wing will be our 

Without movable parts, they don’t affect 
the cruising speed of the ship, but at the 
same time gives much greater control at 
normal stalling 


no-drag, 


speed. 
Remember these facts: 

In the sky there’s no limit to speed. On 
the ground, for have 
been able to boost their speed less than 10 
m.p.h. in 20 years; yet airplanes have sent 
their speeds upward from 150 m.p.h. to 
today’s more-than-400. transports 
have shown increased speeds of more than 
50 m.p.h. 

In the sky, too, the higher you fly, the 
better your weather. I’m a _ substrato- 
sphere advocate. I believe that we’ll elimi- 
nate 80 per cent of our bad 


example, railroads 


Even 


weather by 


operating in the neighborhood of 20,000 
feet. 

In the sky, finally, the more powerful 
the engines, the safer you'll be in your 


plush-covered cabin chair. 
These are design problems. We must 
compensate for the heavily-horsepowered 








engines, built for high altitudes; stream- 
line and consolidate for speed. 

All right, mister, I'll take your 
$1,000,000! And you'll get your airplane— 
soon! 

END 


Boosted DC-4 

NITED Air Lines will 
six four-engined, Douglas DC-4’s it 
has announced it intends to purchase 
from the Douglas Aircraft Corporation 
at a probable cost of $500,000 each. In- 


step up the 


stead of 42 passengers, United’s version 
will carry 52 day passengers and 26 


sleeper passengers. The production types 
of the DC-4 will have a gross weight of 
66,500 pounds and a maximum 
237 m.p.h., a cruising speed of 210 m.p.h., 
using 74 percent of power, and a normal 
cruising speed of 191 m.p.h., using 61 
power. The range 
52 passengers, plus 
and cargo 


speed of 


percent of cruising 
at 191 m.p.h. with 
3,000 pounds of 

will be 1,425 miles, or 
one-half the air distance 
United States. Eight fuel tanks will carry 
2,050 gallons of fuel, or enough gasoline 
to drive the average automobile 1 1/3 
times around the world. The cabins will 
be super-charged to permit maintenance 
of a cabin pressure equivalent to that of 
8,000 feet above sea level at an actual 
flight level of 18,000 feet. 


baggage 
approximately 
across the 
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and that was to get a private flying sec- 
tion set up in the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, now the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. When they attained that objective 
they were so kind as to ask me if I would 
accept the appointment if they could 
persuade the appointing authority to take 
me. Knowing my own limitations too 
well, I declined consideration in favor of 
a better man, of which there are millions. 
Grove Webster who, with Dr. Stephen- 
son, Mr. Langmuir, Bill Brinkerhoff, 
Roger Kahn and others, was appointed 
to head that section. The section did not 
have an easy road in the CAA, but it has 
done a fine job with the full sympathy of 
Mr. Hinckley and his co-workers. The 
rivate flyers set out to do a job, they did 
t well, they made real sacrifice and, al- 
though I had absolutely no part in it, I 
an't help but feel proud of the contribu- 
ion to aviation for which the little group 
ré€ sponsible 


I 


Personal Notes on AOPA Members 


Roger Q. Williams has carried over 
2,500 first riders and lectured to many 
usands of American business men in 


s promotional campaign. 

Harry Coffee of Portland at the Cleve- 
ind races with his entire family in the 
vin-engined Beech. You will remem- 
ber Harry flew to Point Barrow, Alaska, 
ust year to hunt seals or sumpin’. 


Jimmy Taylor had one of his boys at 
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Cleveland and I wish that kid was mine. 
He fairly bubbled. 

Mary Nicholson weeping because 
“Jackie” got caught in the west coast 
fog. “Jackie” using her pretty head for 
something beside a hat rack, swallowed 
her luck and convinced every pilot she 
is worthy of all the respect she has. 

Bing Morris in from Denver trying to 
sell that grand town for the next NAA 
convention. 

Too cold for swimming there in De- 
cember so NAA chose New Orleans for 
this year and moved the annual conven- 
tion date to October for the next year’s 
That means Denver in all its glory of 
color and Indian summer some year 
later on. 

Colonel “Bob” Copsey flew the Gov- 
ernor of Jersey to the races and got 
further experience with two thunder- 
storms coming home. 

Vincent Bendix at Fred Crawford's 
party trying to balance a tray and 
shake hands with 50 people at the same 
time. Roger Kahn could have written 
a symphony on it. The party was an 
all-time tops. 

Bruce Barton wants to know who in 
Chicago wants to go to Detroit on Mon- 
day when the weather is bad on Sunday 
so Bruce can’t fly back Sunday night. 
Why not get one of the airlines to tow it 
back. 

Al Bennett has George Jessel selling 
airplanes for him via a national hookup. 
What won't that bird think of next? He 
has sold over 80 already this year. 
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“Sheep” Alexander fed Nancy and Bob 
Love and Colonel Bob Olds and me ham 
and eggs for breakfast at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Seems like there is some- 
thing wrong with that but I can’t figure 
what. Louise and Herb Thaden wouldn't 
eat anything because they don’t eat be- 
tween meals and they had supper the 
day before. 

Now I'm getting all confused and it's 
late and my feet are cold and tomorrow 
is the deadline for this copy. I'll try to 
write one in English next month. Check- 
ing out.... 

END 





Tough Airliner 


IFTEEN elephants standing on the 
wings, fuselage and tail surfaces of a 
modern airliner wouldn’t even mar the 
metal on the new sky leviathans which 
have been built to sustain the weight of 
a herd of pachyderms. Elephants aren't 
used in aircraft factories but pressure 
equalling their weight is. This is one of 
the “test to destruction” methods that air- 
craft engineers use to be certain that the 
airliners can resist a force at least five 
times greater than any to be met in the 
very worst of flying conditions 
liner must pass more than 200 tests and 


The air- 


must receive from its own engineers a 
safety factor rating even higher than the 
Government requires, before it is ap- 
proved for delivery by factory officials. 
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more valuable aviation information to pass 
on. We’re hoping they'll pass it our way. 
Meanwhile, we understand they’re work- 
ing on the inside story of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority for us. Which has us 
very, very much interested. 
es «6 

T was quite a pleasant experience, visit- 

ing with Mr. and Mrs. Zack Mosley at 
Cleveland during the recent air races. Zack 
is about as air-minded a fellow as we've 
ever met—and he surely it in his 
“Smilin’ Jack” cartoon strip. Wouldn’t be 
surprised if Zack got some of his story 
ideas from articles in PA; he says he’s 
been reading us for centuries. In return 
for this compliment, we promised not to 
tell what he told us about what the future 
holds in store for Jack, Downwind, Mary 
and Fat Stuff. 


shows 


* * * 
PENT a pleasant evening recently read- 
ing, of all things, aviation fiction! Sur- 
prisingly, it was like meeting an old friend 
again. The magazine is Air ADVENTURES, a 
sparkling new up-to-the-minute story book. 
$< s 

T’S funny, the misconceptions people get 
about editors. We're supposed to be 
leading some sort of glamorous, on-the- 
crest-of-the-wave life with nary a care in 
the world. Oh, if only some of those peo- 
ple could have seen us trying to make 
heads and tails out of this issue, for in- 
stance. Reading manuscript by the pound, 
rejecting some, buying others, writing cor- 
respondents to add something here or 
check something there. Scurrying about 
in search of photographs to illustrate an 
article that’s almost impossible to illus- 
trate anyway, wrangling with a constantly 
harassed art department and typesetters 
who sometimes get their own ideas about 
what an article should contain. Then, when 
things have become too strenuous as they 
stand, war is declared. More scurrying for 
pictures while trying to get one original 
idea as to how we can cover the whole 
mess. That means yanking out two or three 
articles originally planned for this issue. 
Any number of telegrams and long dis- 
tance telephone calls and the gaps begin to 
fill slowly. Meanwhile, the deadline we’re 
sure we won't make is almost on us. That 
means long nights of cutting, pasting, cap- 
tion-writing (it’s the devil, trying to make 
them read straight after 12 hours behind 
your desk) and praying. Praying that 
something won't happen between now and 
press time to knock the props out from 
under a timely article. Then up-to-the- 
minute filers have to be found to plug up 
holes because articles never seem to fit 
just right. After that nightmare comes 
days of reading proofs—page after page, 
before the printer gets his final okay. Then 
we shuffle home worrying about the next 


issue and thinking, all the time, what a 
glamorous life editors lead. 
* * + 
Anybody need a tired office boy? 
M.K 


END 
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The Nw CAVALCADE 





Just What You’ve Always Wanted! 


Here’s a magnificent battery operated, 5-tube superhetero- 
dyne receiver covering both standard broadcast and AVIA- 


TION bands. Weighs only 17 Ibs. with batteries... 1354" 
wide, 74,” deep, 9/2” high . . . directional loop antenna 
. . « high sensitivity . . . 5” permanent magnet dynamic 
speaker .. . carrying case covered in 


genuine brown Keratol . . . equipped 
with removable cover. You'll be proud 95 
to own a New CAVALCADE ... 


_ . el >. take it with you 
COMPLETE 
with BATTERIES seeness 


Complete with batteries and head phones $39.95 
(Prices are F.0.B. Chicago. Subject to change without aS 


Send For Your New CAVALCADE to- + 
day or write for FREE literature to: 


CAVALCADE RADIO Compan 


1050 W. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Be a RADIO Technician 


Learn at Home—Make Good Money 
Get facts about job opportunities in Radio and those 
com'ng in Television Read how I train you at home for 








Radio and Television. Hundreds of men I trained have 
good Radio jobs or their own Radio businesses Many 
make $5, $10, $15 a week extra fixing Radios in spare 
time while tra ning Established 25 years Mai! coupon 
for 64-page book “‘Rich Rewards in Radio.’ It's FREE 


FS SSeS SSSSSGSeeeeeeeaauny 


8 J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 9MY7 ' 
§ National Radio Institute, Washington, D. ¢ ' 
8 Send me your 64-page book FREF Please write 8 
8 plainly.) ' 

AGE y 
-* ' 
g NAME ...... tf 
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Other men have 
read and profited 
by our free books 
“Patent Protec- 
tion” and “‘Selling 


<! PATENT 


Fully explain many YOUR | DEA 


interesting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles With books we also send free 
**Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, deferred pone. Write immediately to: Victor 
J. Evans & Co., istered Patent Attorneys, 159-M, 





Reg 
Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW—A Concise Manual 


Weather Guide 
for Air Pilots 


By ELBERT LEE EATON, Aerographer, U. S. Marine Corps 
74 Pages, 27 iMustrations, $2.00 





HIS compact, boiled-down 

manual is specially designed 
for student and certificated pilots, 
airport and airline officials who 
recognize the vital importance of 
an adequate knowledge of the va 
rious weather phenomena that 
have a direct bearing on flying 
but who can’t spare the time re 
quired for a detailed study of 
meteorology. Fundamental prin 
ciples are presented briefly but 
understandably. Then their cor 
rect interpretation in terms of the flying conditions 
they indicate is made FOR the pilot. Particularly 
important is the book’s explanation of the Air Mass 
theory of forecasting weather conditions. 
CHAPTERS: Definitions, Atmos phere, Water Vapor, Tem- 
perature. Winds, Cyclones, Anticyclo Syn ( ts 
Air Mass and Frontal Analysis. Partic ole Hazards to Avia 
tion. Clouds. Weather Services. Climate 








Prepares for Aviation Radio Operator’s License 


Aeronautic Radio 


By MYRON F. EDDY, Lieut. U. S. Navy, Retired 
Institute of Radio Engineers; Chief Instructor 
Radio, Stewart Technical School 


502 Pages, 198 Ilustrations, $4.50 


A COMPLETE, up-to-the-min- 
ute guide to principles, selec 
tion, installation, operation, and 
maintenance. Throughout, Mr. 
Eddy has kept in mind two con- 
siderations: First, the require- 
ments of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as to the 
aviation radio operator’s license 
and the regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority as to radio 
in aeronautics, especially its use 
by commercial and private pilots. 
Second, the actual approved usage of existing equir 
ment for communication and special purposes cack 
as course guidance and instrument landing 

16 CHAPTERS: Aviation Radio Communicatior 

mentals of Electricity. Radio Electricity 

Radio Tubes, Batteries. Power Supplies 

Transmitters. Radio Range Beacons. Radioté 

mitters. Receivers. Direction Finders. Instrt 

ing Systems. Radio Traffic Control. Ins tallatior r 

ment. Maintenance. 
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The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. M345, 15 East 26th St., New York 


Send me the books I have checked below I wil 
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have the privilege of returning them within that tir 
(We pay delivery on orders accompanied by rer 
tance; same approval privilege.) 

C] Simmons, Air Piloting...........+.+:. $3.00 
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( Eaton, Weather Guide 
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BECOME AN EXPERT PILOT MANY HOURS SOONER 
AND CUT THE COST OF YOUR FLIGHT TRAINING 


Prepares You for Flight and Written Tests for Any Pilot Rating 


Air Piloting 
Manual of Flight Instruction 
On Primary and Advanced Training 





to the skill of an expert pilot. 
before he even gets into an airplane. 


By Virgil Simmons, formerly Flying Instructor at Boeing School 
of Aeronautics, and in U. $. Army and Navy Air Services 


300 Pages, 75 Illustrations, $3.00 


READING this new book is like having at your elbow the 
famous flying instructor who wrote it, ready to clear up 
quickly all the scores of questions that puzzle you as you progress 
It is the first book that the beginner ought to read 
The most experienced pilot will find it filled 


with suggestions and explanations of vital value. 

Designed to help its users meet the latest government requirements, “AIR 
PILOTING” supplies in detail the flight training instructions needed by student 
pilots and also by certificated pilots who aspire to attain higher ratings. In addi- 
tion it will be helpful to flying instructors and to pilots who wish to obtain the 


instructor rating. 


AIk PILOTING supplies a detailed system of 
instruction from first solo to instrument fly- 
ing. All flight test maneuvers now required for 
the various pilot certificates and flying ratings are 
completely analyzed and explained, with complete 
diagrams of maneuvers to illustrate every detail 
of their execution and make them clear and easily 
understood. Radio range layout, methods of 
orientation, private flyer’s use of radio, are all 
thoroughly covered ; 

In addition to full instructions on primary es- 
sentials, the manual contains much information 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


Primary Flight Training. Outline of 
procedure followed by typical schools 
Detailed description of first eleven proficiency in 
lessons with explanation of maneuvers those 
taught 
Piloting an Airplane. 
training maneuvers Straight and 
level flying. Climb and glide. Gentle 
turns Turns in_ glide Climbing 
- rns. The take-off. Taxying. Land- 
z. Medium banks. Steep banks. 
F aults made in banks. Stalls. Spins. 


: orward and 
turn 


Primary flight 


veloping highest 


Base-line glide approach plane near ground, 
mined exact altitudes 
How to execute the split-S turn; the 
chandelle; skyline 8; 
for government examinations roll; loops; falling leaf 

Cross-Country Flying. Map reading. 


Civil Air Regulations. Selected air 
traffic ru'es which must be thoroughly 
mastered by student pilots preparing 
eae Pilot Flight Course. Procedure 
before and after solc 
serve in primary 8's 1 and 2. Advan- course 
tages of the base-line glide approach 
Summary of flight test requirements 
Private Pilot Flight Course. Shal 
low, circular, steep eights. Triangu- 
lation spirals. The 180°, 360°, 1080° 
spirals; vital factors to keep in mind. 
Practicing with and without 
power. Primary an i advanced spins 
Procedure for tl * vertical bank 
Crosswind take-offs and landings 


Airways Radio. 


method, 
Radio compass 


obtain bearings 


sideslips ; 


Limited-Commercial 
Requirement for 
same 
pilot’s flight test 
privileges of the euvers 
limited-commercial pilot rating by instrument, in practical flight 
Commercial Pilot t 

Summary of maneuvers in flight test 
Possible additions made by inspectors 
to usual flight test 
sion maneuvers recommended for de 
skill in handling 


higher degree of 


private 
Restrictions and 


Factors to ob- How to lay out 
Facilities provided by Fed- 
eral airways system. 
cross-country flying 
country flight with detailed explana- 
tion of pilot’s procedure. ing to meteorology within scope of 


parallel 


mental principles explained 
Establishing fixes 


on advanced flying techniques, including exhibi- 
tion acrobatics. Its description of average faults 
and explanations of their causes will help you 
increase your own skill. 


T° help you make sure of passing the written 

tests, too, the book contains lists of specimen 
questions—totaling 377—taken from official ex- 
aminations for all grades of pilot certificates, in- 
cluding that for flying instructor. Answers that 
have been accepted as correct accompany each 
question. 


Magnetic compass deviation. How to 
prepare a calibration chart of radio 
compass deviations. ‘“‘Homing.’’ Com 
bined radio-range and radio-compass 
navigation. Charts 

Instrument Flying and Rating. Man- 
that must be performed, solely 


slipping 


Pilot Course. 


maneuvers as 


How radio skill must be dem- 
strated. Airplane, Link Trainer 

instruction methods Flight Plan 

Typical practice flight procedure 


Flying Instructor Rating. Require- 
ments for special competency rating 
Latitude given examining inspector 
to assure himself of candidate’s 
qualifications Summary of flying 
school rules and sequence of training 
maneuvers for primary and advanced 
students with which prospective in 
structor is expected to be thoroughly 
familiar. 


Meteorology. Condensed selection of 
definitions and explanations pertain- 


Flight Course. test 


routine. Preci 
from predeter 
Night flying 


ha'f roll; barrel 


a cross-country 


Preparation for 
A typical cross 


examinations given for all ratings 


Radio-range orien- . | 
; above s rilot 
tation described and illustrated—90 ee Seew pene 
bisector method 
navigation; funda- ing 3-wheel landing gear 


Handling plane hav- 
Exhibition 
acrobatics at low altitude: Inverted 
figure 8. Cuban 8’s Nos. 1, 2, 3 


Miscellaneous. 


How to 


A Complete Engine Course in Handy Book Form 


Aircraft Engine Mechanics Manual 


By C. J. Moors, Chief Instructor, Dept. of Mechanics, 
Air Corps Technical School U. S. Army 


This book covers the same 
ground as the course given the 
enlisted mechanics of the 
Army Air Corps with the addi- 
tion of much data on types of 
equipment suited only to com- 
mercial airplanes. It deals 
thoroughly with all kinds of 
aircraft engines and their ac- 
cessories. It explains exactly 
how they operate and the features in which the 
various makes of competing equipment resemble 





511 Pages, 189 Illustrations, $4.50 


each other and those in which they differ. 

Mr. Moors gives all needed data on construc- 
tion and operation, supplies full instructions for 
proper maintenance, and shows you exactly how 
to go about making any necessary repairs and 
adjustments. Particularly important is the de- 
tailed information on locating causes of engine 
troubles. The book is lavishly illustrated; 
photographs, diagrams, and working drawings 
make it easy for you to follow each explanation, 
400 questions enable you to test your understand- 
ing of each subject treated. 








